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The Sixth Pittsburgh Salon 


O. C. REITER AND M. C. RYPINSKI 


JHE dominant note in the 1919 

Pittsburgh Salon may be expressed 
or by the one word “Control.” By 

] control is meant control of art-ex- 
= ys pression and medium. There is 
nothing strident about the Sixth Pittsburgh 
Salon, no straining after the impossible and yet, 
it is, all agree, the most powerful and compelling 
exhibition of pictorial art in photography that has 
graced the walls of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute. There they hung in quiet 
array—carbons, bromoils, gums and all the 
other mediums in subdued tone-keys, restful 
motives but with an inherent strength and power, 
reminding one no longer of the immature inex- 
perienced abandon of former Salons, but re- 
flecting, instead, consciousness full grown and 
aware of its responsibilities and power. 

Many new and promising workers were in 
evidence; but, as usual, the major portion of the 
exhibit was furnished by that group of loyal 
pictorialists, who, by their consistent contri- 
butions, have earned the title of contributing 
members to the Pittsburgh Salon. On the other 
hand, some familiar names were missing who, 
due to the exigencies of war, were prevented, 
temporarily, from making their usual valuable 
and interesting contributions. 

Passing now in review we were first attracted 
by the beauty of George Alexander’s “Stately 
Entrance.” It was one of the many beautiful 
gum-prints shown—the title being admirably 
carried out. Adjoining it was the poetic work 
of Laura Adams Armer, into each of which she 
unobtrusively and_ skilfully merged a nude- 
figure study. Charles K. Archer’s “Sun-Dial” 
was simple and decorative. “The Lake’s Marshy 
Shore” was beautiful in line and treatment. 
His “‘Rural Home” was a fine carbon grace- 





ful and well-balanced in composition, whereas 
Gertrude L. Brown’s “Story Telling” 
difficult composition 


was an 


attractive bit of well 





worked out. Capt. A. D. Brittingham of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, found time enough, in 
spite of his enlistment in the service, to present 
three charming figure-studies. Alice Burr’s 
“Under the Arches—Tunis” and “Above the 
City’s Smoke” in low key, were characteristic 
of this California woman’s work. Alice Bough- 
ton, of New York, showed two figure-studies, 
“Head” and “Paulet Thevenaz,” very good in 
composition and treatment. A. B. Case of 
Jamestown, N.Y., was represented by a pleasing 
quintet in low key, excepting “The Sunbeam” 
which, although technically good, would have 
been improved by subduing the light upon the 
violin. Frederick F. Frittita, of Baltimore, was 
worthy of special mention, not only because he 
is a new contributor to the Pittsburgh Salon, 
but because his six prints revealed him as a 
worker of conspicuous merit. “The Portrait 
of a Young Girl” was especially worthy of 
mention and, probably, the most interesting 
figure-study of all the many in the Salon. 
‘Sicilian Fisher-Boats” and “California Hills” 
were interesting examples of the characteristic- 
ally meritorious work of John Paul Edwards, of 
Sacramento. Four other prints to his credit 
were, “Wanderers Three,” “A Beach-Frolic,”’ 
“On the Carmelian Coast,” and the “Song of 
the West Wind.” 

Dr. A. D. Chaffee, of New York, as usual, 
excited wonder and admiration as a bromoil- 
worker. Six excellent prints bore testimony to 
his supreme technique, viz., “Brixham, Dev- 
onshire”; ‘‘Cordes, Tarn’; ‘“‘Knitters in the 
Sun, Concarneau”; “Breton Road”; “Port- 
Vendres, Roussilon”; ‘Weisser Turm, Roten- 
burg o. d. Tauber.” C. W. Christiansen, of 
Chicago, evinced breadth of vision and feeling 
in his four prints. His “Cedars, Sedate”’ was a 
delightful vista. B. H. Chatto, Pittsburgh, has 
two prints, “Back Home,” and “The Day’s 
Work is Done,”’ the last-named picture telling of 
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THE COUNTRY-CLUB OAK 





PITTSBURGH SALON 


the end of the day, with the farmer’s boy water- 
ing his team at the creek. 

Dwight A. Davis, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
pleased with a charming interior of olden days 
entitled, ‘‘Home-Industry.”” Mrs. Emily H. 
Hayden, of Catonsville, Maryland, has been a 
consistent contributor to the Pittsburgh Salon. 
She had four prints of her usual style and merit. 
Francis W. Cowell’s “In Arvia’s Locker” was 
an unusual carbon of fine values. ‘‘ Watergate, 
Moonlight,” was beautiful in composition and 
showed rare skill in handling his subject. Six very 
interesting figure-studies bore witness to Louis 
Fleckenstein’s ability as a portrait-pictorialist. 
“The War-Widow” was hung in London at the 
last Salon; but the portrait of “ Miss Lucy S.” was 
simpler in composition and more attractive to 
us. Mrs. Doris U. Jaeger’s five prints exhibited 
greater strength in conception than in execution. 


EDWARD LAROCQUE TINKER 





“Making Curtains,’ by Thomas R. Hartley, of 
Pittsburgh, was by no means as commonplace as 
the title implies. The tone-values were admirably 
transparent. Louis A. Goetz, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, presented, in “‘Spirit of the Alpine Storm” 
and “ Humiliation,” a pair of his characteristically 
symbolic nude-figure studies. Three water-scenes, 
by John Wallace Gillies, were worthy of mention 
for their quiet beauty. 

Arthur F. Kales, of Los Angeles, a competent 
judge in the selection of subject and quite un- 
fortunate in adaptation of his models to work out 
his themes, presented six characteristic pictures. 
His portrait in “High Key” was beautifully 
transparent; “Daughter of the Desert” was a 
fine oriental on long-range contrast; “The 
Jewel of Asia,”’ strong and forceful; ‘‘In the Days 
of Grandmama” we found a beautiful picture of 
a fine model at the finish of her dance. 
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And now we come to a worker of strong in- 
dividualism—Margrethe Mather, of Los Angeles. 
Her five figure-studies embodied the same mo- 
tive and treatment—a wall, a figure, a shadow on 
the wall and a wall-accessory to complete the 
composition. She used an interesting Chinese 
subject with oriental feeling and understanding. 

Lawrence C. Randall, of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
vealed in his “‘Transfigured’”’ a full under- 
standing of this term. The subject was a winter- 
group of snow-clad bushes and trees not, as might 
be expected, burdened and heavy with snow, but 
delicately transfigured in its whiteness. That 
ever interesting pastoral, “Sheep in Evening 
Sunlight,” was nicely portrayed in J. G. Sarvent’s 
“Closing of an Autumn Day.” J. George Midg- 





ley evidently labored long and earnestly over his 
two gum-prints, “March and Forest-Shadows.” 
In composition and technique, they were convinc- 
“The Trysting Place,” by Sophie L. Lauffer 


y 
ing. 
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of Brooklyn, told a sweet, olden-time story of a 
maid and an oak. “Elms by the River,” the 
work of G. Buell and Hebe Hollister, was poetic 
and effective. Claude L. Moore, of Buffalo, 
creditably portrayed again the of the 
waters around Buffalo—“ After the Storm,” a 
particularly striking vista between trees, of sails 
and sky, very painterlike in composition and 
quality. And now we come to a group familiar 
in technique and world-renowned—the work of 
that Buffalo genius, W. H. Porterfield, one of the 
staunchest supporters of the Pittsburgh group 
and jointly responsible with it for the early and 
continued Salon. Six beautiful 
carbons make up his panel, each one a “ Porter- 
field.””, Another staunch supporter is Dr. D. J. 
Ruzicka, of New York. Of his six contributions, 
his “‘Pennsylvania Station, New York” was a 
beautiful architectural symphony of sunlight 
Now we have a new name from 


ways 


success of its 


and shadow. 
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the Land of Sunshine—Ford Sterling, Los 
Angeles—this, his second Salon entry—first at 
London, now at Pittsburgh. His work was 
excellent, clean and beautiful, and his subjects 
were well chosen. He had the “Tong Man,” 
*“Mae Murray” (most delicate values, a wonder- 
ful print), ““Teddy,” ‘‘ Emily,” “‘Reveries,” and 
the ““Two-Sword Man”’—all with superb quality 
and graceful in composition. 

Oscar Maurer, of Los Angeles, understands his 
medium, but his pictures could have carried 
greater connection. Francis Orville Libby deals 
in great masses, his six multiple-gums telling 
their story of grandeur and majesty. “‘On 
Lake Como,” by H. A. Latimer, of Boston, re- 
minded one of Japan in its pictorial design. 
“The White Bridge” and “Souvenir of a By- 
Gone Day,” by H. Y. Siimmons, of Virginia 
Water, England, were interesting examples of the 
technique of our British brethren. 

Edward Henry Weston, Glendale, California, 
said compellingly, “‘Here are six poem-pictures; 
read for yourselves!”” His treatment and sub- 
jects were similar to those of Margrethe Mather 































FORD STERLING 


—his figure in the nude was without parallel in 
this exhibition—his ‘Portrait of a Lady” was 
distinctive, as was his character-study, “‘John 
Cowper Powys.” Dr. Rupert S. Lovejoy, Port- 
land, Maine, like his friend Libby, also dealt in 
multiple-gums and had the full allotment, six 
prints, to his credit. ‘‘A Mountain-Decoration” 
was especially attractive. “Diana and_ the 
Nymph” and “Nocturne,” both in low key, 
showed his unusual conception. Among the 
New York contingent, we found William Gordon 
Shields with a collection of five, much superior 
to his former work. His technique was splendid 
—his subjects strong and interesting. “The 
Orange Girl,’’ “‘The Shadow of the Patio,” and 
“Corinthian Columns,” pleased us most. His 
medium gum and bromoil. 

“The Country-Club Oak,” by Edward L. 
Tinker, of New York, was one of the highspots of 
the Salon—a bit of work that the painter likes, 
splendid in composition, sunlight beautifully 
rendered and a picture of merit. His head of a 
marine, “With Face Set toward the Western 
Front,” told the story of the resolute kind that 
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America produced to turn the tide for humanity. 
His “Courtyard of the Wine Merchant” and 
“Cool Shadows Chez Antoine” were splendidly 
rendered subjects. 

“Study—Girl with Black Hat,” by Joseph D. 
Toloff, of Evanston, Illinois, was another of the 
very lovely portraits, whereas his “The Spider,” 
was somewhat vague, unless one knows the 
story of the comedian part portrayed. “Au- 
tumn-Morning,” by Floyd Vial, of New York, 
was a very charming landscape. “The Thaw,” 
“Banks of Drifted Snow” and “A Herald of 
Winter,” by Thomas O. Sheckell, of Salt Lake 
City, were well-rendered subjects and, although 
the composition was somewhat at fault, they 
did not fail to please. 

Will H. Walker, Portland, Oregon, presented 
“The Early Edition,” a pleasing print, showing 
the early news-vender in a characteristic Port- 
land wet morning. “The Artist,’ by Eleanor 
W. Willard, Grand Rapids, Michigan—the only 
red chalk-gum shown—was the most attractive 
of her three exhibits, and displayed her usual 


skill and handling. Dr. William F. Mack, Los 
Angeles, a new contributor, showed four figure- 
studies, which, although not spectacular, were 
beautifully posed. In the splendid head, en- 
titled, ‘We Spend Our Years as a Tale that is 
Told,” “My Mother,’ and “Lorado Taft,” 
we saw the personality of Jane Reece, artist. 

N. S. Wooldridge, of Pittsburgh, is an artist- 
worker in carbon and showed five fine examples 
marked by much feeling and expression. His 
“Boyhood Days” and “Sisters” were very 
lovely in composition and technique. “‘The 
Beautiful Snow,” by John W. Newton, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was a well-chosen street-scene in a 
driving snow-storm, showing wonderful atmos- 
phere and restraint of the superficial. 

‘Stranded on Fire Island Beach,” by William 
H. Zerbe (the always-to-be-relied-upon contribu- 
tor from Richmond Hill, N.Y.), showed the big 
hulk of a stranded army-transport with the life 
boat being manned and sent to the rescue, 
correct in composition and values. “Floating 
Sunshine”’ and “Creation,” by Frank Hennies, 
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Eureka, California, are beautiful mountain-and- 
cloud studies in warm gray and black, but 
almost too small to attract the attention they 
deserved. 

G. W. Harting, New York, displayed skill in 
the rendering of his “Jugend Man” and “Por- 
trait of Howard Giles.” In ‘Greenwich Village,” 
by the same artist, we had an atmospheric render- 
ing, correct in detail and pleasing to the eye. 
Mr. Harting’s technique is always good. A 
delicate delft-blue print carried out the portray- 
ing of a fine model in Dutch costume entitled, 
**Memories,” by Albert F. Snyder, Utica, N.Y. 
W. A. Hudson, of Los Angeles, had two prints, 
“The Guardian of the Tower,” and “The Joe 
Hunter,” in his usual poetic style. “After the 
Blizzard,’ ‘‘Memorial Gate,” and “Brittany 
Street’’—three lovely bits, beautiful in execution 
and treatment, by Dr. Charles H. Jaeger, of New 
York—suffered somewhat by being diminutive. 

Dr. Charles B. Piper, Milwaukee, just missed 
one of the best things possible in his “Haze on 
the Far Horizon,” which a stronger print would 
have saved. “The Alarm,” by Edward I. 
McPhall, Buffalo, was a fine carbon, strong and 
well executed, representing a primitive man in 
the open, ready for combat with an enemy. 








> 





““Man’s Genius Versus God’s Creation,” by 
R. J. Mitchell, Toronto, Ontario, has found in 
the sky man’s genius in the airplane, side by 
side with three gulls, apparently equals. The 
story was well told in his picture. Three 
splendid figure-studies came from Alexander P. 
Milne, formerly of Portland, Oregon, now of 
New York—“‘East is East,” the “‘Silver-Scarf,”’ 
and “The Attic-Window.” The last was in 
delicate values and showed a pleasing figure 
against the light. Richard T. Dooner exhibited 
two pictorial portraits—‘ Madam DuPont Joyce” 
and “‘ Miss C.” 

For the lack of space, some names have been 
omitted in this review, and not because their 
work was unworthy. Each print shown had 
merit and all contributors were to be highly 
commended. 

The ensemble, imagine if you please, a well- 
lighted gallery, sixty by one hundred and fifty 
feet, walls of burlap, pictures spaced so each 
stood alone, and each covered with glass, one 
entrance through the beautiful white-marble 
hall of sculpture with its bronzes and casts, two 
other entrances through the galleries containing 
the permanent collection of paintings. The 
environments were the most happy imaginable. 


Economy of Chemicals 


—4IHEN we compare the present prices 
of nearly all chemicals with those 
that ruled before the war, we find 
that the increase in the year’s ex- 
penditure in this direction is a 
serious matter. And as it is a matter of per- 
centages as serious for the small user as for the 
large one, whether the expenditure be five pounds 
or five hundred, it is important that full value 
be obtained for it, and this can be done only by 
keeping a watchful eye upon every stage of the 
work. 

Very often, waste begins even before solutions 
are made up. This is due usually to the lack of 
proper receptacles for the stock when it is de- 
livered. Quite often chemicals, such as sulphite 
and carbonate of soda, alum, and even ferri- 
cyanide, are purchased in paper packages of 
twenty-eight pounds or less, and taken into use 
at once without putting into proper jars, the 
parcels being laid upon any convenient shelf 
exposed to the air and dust, besides often being 
scattered upon the shelf or floor. It certainly 





should not be necessary to allude to such a state 
of things; but it undoubtedly exists in many 
places, and should be stopped without delay. 
Next to this is the practice of guessing at quanti- 
ties when mixing solutions, for in this way a 
loss of ten to twenty per cent. may easily occur, 
especially in the heavier kinds we have mentioned. 
It is not necessary to weigh most chemicals 
carefully, as a system of dry measurement is 
usually sufficiently accurate, but it is desirable 
to keep in each jar or cask a measure which will 
hold, what may be called, the unit-quantity, so 
that any boy or girl may be entrusted to make 
up the usual bulk of solution without supervision. 
Nearly everybody makes up certain quantities of 
solution at a time. To take the case of pyro 
developer, for instance, the jars holding sulphite, 
carbonate, and metabisulphite should each con- 
tain a vessel such as a jam-pot or one of the card- 
board canisters now commonly used, which, 
when filled to the brim and struck off level, will 
hold exactly the quantity required for a Win- 
chester of solution (eighty ounces). The card- 
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canisters are convenient, as they may be cut 
down to the right depth with a penknife. The 
pyro itself is supplied usually in ounce-bottles, 
so that no measurement is needed, but if pur- 
chased in bulk in the crystal-form it should also 
be measured, or, if in the old resublimed state, 
carefully weighed. This should be done not 
only as a means to economy but also as tending 
to uniformity of result. The same system should 
be applied to other solutions, such as amidol, 
hydroquinone, and such things as reducers and 
intensifiers, the only exception being when the 
stock-solutions are saturated ones. With amidol 
developer the practice of making a stock-solution 
of sulphite and adding the dry amidol, as needed, 
is an especially wasteful one, as there is always the 
possibility of using more than is needed, and, 
moreover, neither the mixed developer nor the 
sulphite solution keeps in working-order so long. 
The better way is to make a fair quantity of 
solution at once with the addition of metabisul- 
phite as a preservative. A good formula is two 
ounces of sulphite of soda and a drachm of 
metabisulphite dissolved in twenty ounces of 
water to which is added a quarter of an ounce 
of amidol. This is diluted with an equal bulk of 
water for use, and will keep in good order for a 
week or more. It is frequently the practice to 
throw away amidol solution which has been little 
used, and although we do not advocate over- 
working it, it has been found quite practicable to 
keep used developer over from day to day, add- 
ing fresh as needed. In one studio the amidol 
was kept in a jug after use, and thrown away 
only when the excess of bromide rendered it 
necessary. The prints produced by this pro- 
cedure were as good as most that we have seen. 
In this case we may say that no bromide was 
used in making the original solution. 

A very common cause of waste is to be found 
in a hurried, sloppy method of working, by which 
much solution is carried away upon the prints, 
e.g., When removing enlargements from the 
fixing-bath. If a print is lifted quickly out of 
the hypo, quite an appreciable quantity is carried 
into the first washing-water, and at the end of 
the day’s work the bulk is seriously reduced. 
With hypo at six shillings a hundredweight this 









is a small matter; at sixty shillings it is not. 
Even more wasteful is this practice in sulphide- 
toning. Some printers waste quite half of the 
costly bleacher in this way. 

Those who still work the gelatino-chloride or 
printing-out paper-printing, will find that the 
Eastman system of allowing a definite quantity 


of gold to a certain number of prints is a very . 


economical way to work, virtually all the gold 
being used. For the benefit of those unac- 
quainted with the plan we may explain that if a 
grain of gold be allotted to each dozen cabinets 
for a purple tone, by diluting the solution a 
larger number may be toned to brown or still 
more to a reddish color, all the prints being put in 
at once and allowed to remain until the bath is 
exhausted. This not only saves gold, but en- 
sures even toning. 

Using an excess of solution for any purpose is 
so obviously wasteful that it hardly needs men- 
tioning, yet it is done frequently. We have often 
seen three times the necessary quantity of ferri- 
cyanide reducer made up for cleaning a few bro- 
mide prints, whereas pyro developer is often used 
in a too lavish manner, especially when con- 
centrated stock-solutions are used. It is false 
economy to stint the developer, and many poor 
negatives are the result, but many assistants 
habitually use twice as much or even more than 
is really necessary. 

Although not strictly within our subject, the 
waste of bromide paper through careless cutting 
or tearing deserves a word. One often sees prints 
with a margin nearly half the area of the finished 
print. This is not only wasteful of paper, but 
of all the solutions used. Odd-shaped enlarge- 
ments such as eleven by seven upon twelve by 
ten paper run away with a strip which, if trimmed 
off before exposure, would serve for tests or 
even for small prints. All these little things 
mount up in a year, and even if the exact amount 
saved cannot be calculated, the profits will ap- 
pear appreciably better. War-time orders are at 
an end now, and it is well to bear in mind the old 
proverb that “‘a penny saved is a penny earned.” 
There is another which says “penny-wise and 
pound-foolish.””. The wise man will steer be- 
tween these extremes.—The British Journal. 
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In the California Mountains with a Camera 


H. F. VAN WINKLE 


ROM earliest childhood, my greatest 
delight has been to get into the 
mountains. As a small boy, my 
attention was early claimed by 
the hills where the Chillicothes 
grew, the low Mesa which lies between the 
Pacific and my native town; then on Saturdays 
and during vacation-periods I began to get 
acquainted with the canyons and trails of the 
Santa Ynez mountains that rise to a height of 
4000 feet on the other side of the town. From 
the tops of these mountains I looked across 
into the still higher San Rafaels, with which 
I next became familiar, and from their peaks 
viewed dimly through miles of desert haze the 
lofty snow-capped Sierra Nevadas became the 
goal of my desire. This desire I have been able 
to satisfy only in a slight degree, and I am still 
planning for that summer, sometime, that I 
hope to spend in a leisurely jaunt from the Kern 
River Canyon to the Yosemite and dreaming of 
the plates and films I am going to use on the 
choicest bits along the way. 

A few of us have seen and most of us have 
read of the wonders of The Yellowstone Park, 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado, The Yo- 





semite Valley, Glacier National Park, Crater 
Lake, Lake Tahoe, the Big Tree Groves and 
the other best-known recreation-grounds of the 
West; but very few of us, comparatively speak- 
ing, know of the thousand other mountain- 
sections second only in grandeur and beauty 
to those mentioned above that lie within the 
boundaries of our National Forests. Frank A. 
Waugh, in a recent contribution to PHoto-Era, 
speaking of National Forests, says, “California, 
also, has its splendid National Forests as well 
as its beautiful National Parks. These include 
virtually the entire upper Range of the Sierras 
and offer a combination of forest, stream and 
mountains not to be surpassed anywhere in 
the world.” Some recommendation! and Mr. 
Waugh is not a Californian, either. Through 
the activities of the Sierra Club and the increas- 
ing number of our citizens who are passing 
on to others, the tales of the beauties they 
have found in these Forest-sections are fast 
becoming famous. The Kern River Canyon, 
Mt. Whitney and vicinity, The Kings River 
Canyon, The Tehepite, Tuolumne Meadows 
and the Hetch Hetchy are now names that 
mean much to many of us, and these are only 
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a very few of the many points in the Sierras 
that in many ways are more attractive to the 
true mountain-lover than the better-known 
National Parks with their auto-busses, guides 
and Saturday-night “Dansants.” I do not 
come before the readers of PHoto-ErA as an 
expert mountaineer or an advanced amateur, 
but only as one who has made a few short trips 
into the Sierras and who has found his camera 
one of his most enjoyable companions. 


real pack-trip back into really wild country 
and, more especially, to those who are also 
beginners in photography. 

To persons who anticipate their first camping- 
trip into the Sierras, my advice would be to 
read, for a general knowledge of the country, 
as many as possible of the following books: 
John Muir’s “ Yosemite—Our National Parks,” 
and “Mountains of California”; “Yosemite 
Trails” by John Smeaton Chase, and “The 








CLOUD-LAKE, LAKE TAHOE 


The views that accompany this article were 
made, for the most part, hurriedly from the trail 
in passing, without time to choose the best 
view-point and with no choice as to lighting. 
They are offered as suggestions merely, of what 
is waiting to be gathered in by the man or 
woman who goes into our California mountains 
with a camera, however simple, and is willing 
to give a little time and thought to the photo- 
graphic pursuit. It is only in the hope that 
they may arouse the desire in some one to go 
and get better ones, that I have the courage 
to offer them for publication to the publisher 
of this magazine. 

The Sequoia National Park and the territory 
that lies in the National Forests adjoining it 
and extending along the Range from the Yo- 
semite to the Kern River Canyon, is typical of 
the Sierra Nevadas, and it is to prospective 
campers in this country that I am writing, 
especially to those who are making their first 
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Mountains and the Pass,” by Stewart Edward 
White. Then, for real practical information 
on camp-outfit, and packing and traveling in 
this region, the beginner cannot do better than 
to read Stewart Edward White’s “Camp and 
Trail” and, having read it, to be governed by 
the advice there given. It is written by one 
who knows his subject. The excellent topo- 
graphical maps that may be purchased direct 
from The Director, U. S. G. S., Washington, 
D.C., or from local dealers at a few cents ad- 
vance over the Washington price, are a great 
help in seeking one’s way about, and are pub- 
lished for virtually all sections of the country 
in question. Cut them into convenient pocket- 
size sections and paste them onto muslin leaving 
about 14 inch space between sections. They 
will then fold easily and without damaging the 
printed portions. On application to the super- 
visors of the respective National Forests “ Rec- 
reation-Maps” of the individual Forests may 
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be obtained free. These show all trails and 
the best camping-grounds and hunting-districts 
in that forest, as well as the geographical feat- 
ures and principal elevations. The supervisor 
will also give advice as to best points from 
which to outfit and information regarding the 
purchase or rental of saddle and pack-stock. 
Every camera-enthusiast has his own ideas as 
to the ideal outfit for a mountain-trip, and 
said outfit will agree with these ideas as nearly 
as pocket-book and conscience will allow. 

Many of us, however, cannot buy both high- 
grade cameras and War-Savings Stamps. In 
this connection, I would offer a word of en- 
couragement to the person with only one cam- 
era, especially if it is a cheap one. Do not 
take a trip into this country without that camera 
nor think that, because it is small or cheap, 
it is useless to attempt to take mountain- 
pictures with it. Some of the mountain-pic- 
tures that I prize the highest I took with my 
old 3A F. P. K. with its rectilinear lens and 
cheap shutter and I know many who have had 
the same experience. Do not despise the cheap 
camera, nor underrate your ability to get re- 
sults with it. 

Get the fundamental principles of photography 
in your head; learn the limitations of your 
camera and then strive to get the best pictures 
you can with it. If you will use a tripod, 
wherever possible, even for snapshots, a ray- 
filter for cloud-effects and let the sun strike 
over your shoulder or even from the side occa- 
sionally instead of from directly behind you, 
as the old rule went, and put into practice a 
few of the simpler rules of composition, you 
cannot help getting some good pictures. They 
may not all be artistic, but many of them will 
be records of views and events that you will 
always be glad to have and which will give 
your friends some idea of the glories you have 
seen and create a desire to go and do likewise. 

The amount of photographic outfit you can 
take will depend on whether you are on a walk- 
ing-trip or a horseback-trip and, if the latter, 
on the number of pack-animals at the disposal 
of your party. 

For myself, I carry first of all a V. P. K. 
fitted with an anastigmat lens. This I carry 
on my person ai all times. 

By all means, if possible, have some such 
small camera and keep it always on you. Then, 
whether walking or riding; hunting or fishing; 
in camp or traveling, you are prepared to cap- 
ture any little view or event that takes your 
fancy and which very likely you could not corral 
if you had to get out and open up even a fold- 
ing pocket-camera and get it into action. 





There are sure to be many little happenings 
along the trail, to which you will not feel like 
devoting a plate or large film that you will be 
able to pick up with the miniature camera, 
which will add much to your enjoyment when 
going over the prints of the trip—your wife’s 
expression when she catches her first big trout; 
the old white pack-mare mired down in the bog 
hole, or the face of your companion the day 
after he mixed it with the yellow jackets. Little 
things like these need to be made quickly, and 
sometimes unobtrusively, and the little old 
V. P. K. is “Johnny on the spot.” 

At times also you may surprise a very choice 
bit of scenery when miles away from camp 
and your larger camera. This would be lost 
entirely if it were not for your constant com- 
panion. An enlargement from this film may 
bring back memories that you would not be with- 
out for a good deal. 

For most of your views made from the 
trail as you pass along, and even for most of 
those made more deliberately in the vicinity 
of camp, a camera of the type of the 3A F. P. K. 
will probably prove most satisfactory. You 
will find that most mountain-men, who photo- 
graph at all, use such a camera. It is reason- 
ably small, comparatively light and extremely 
effective. If possible, have it equipped with 
an anastigmat lens and an up-to-date shutter. 

Should you be short of transportation facili- 
ties, this camera will answer for all your work, 
if you will carry a tripod and ray-filter for it. 
If you have plenty of transportation, however, 
it will be a great satisfaction to you to have, 
as well, a view-camera with long _bellows- 
extension, either 5 x 7 or 6144 x 814 with kits 
for smaller plates. If possible, have this camera 
equipped with a convertible anastigmat. 

This camera you will use for the very choicest 
views, especially those that you can reach easily 
from your central camps and on which you 
will do well to focus from different view-points 
and in different lights until you are sure of the 
exact position and time of day for the best 
results. You will also use this camera with 
its long draw for close-ups of flowers and plants, 
and for distant mountain-views with the single 
element of your lens. It is in taking views of 
one mountain from another that the great 
advantage of the convertible lens is discovered, 
for the use of one or the other of the single 
lenses will bring up the size of the individual 
mountain you wish to picture and give you a 
negative in which one mountain predominates 
and not one showing several square miles of 
mountain-scenery with your particular moun- 
tain dropped down somewhere in the jumble. 
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A film-pack adapter, in the case of a 5 x 7 
camera, with a supply of film-packs, will do 
much to encourage you to make tramps to 
high points from which you may get superb 
views, but where you dread to carry the weight 
of plates in addition to that of the camera. 

Although you will be frequently tempted to 
make exposures on extensive views and will 
sometimes do so and will occasionally get a 
grand negative by so doing, you will find, as 
a general rule, that a view of one mountain 





include its top, even with a strong tilt to the 
camera, and still have a desirable foreground. 
In that case, it is often possible to climb a tree 
and cut away a few branches for an outlook 
or, in extreme cases, by half an hour’s hard 
climbing to get far enough up the opposite 
canyon wall to get a view that is more desirable 
than anything you could have obtained from 
the canyon floor with a view-camera having a 
rising-front. If the picture is not worth an 
hour’s climb, let it alone. The “Grand Sentinel” 
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or grand cliff or a short stretch of stream will 
be more effective and will give you and your 
friends more lasting pleasure than negatives 
that take in large expanses of country. 

The greatest drawback that I have found 
to the use of the folding camera of ordinary 
construction, for mountain-work, is the limited 
movement of the rising-front. It is often im- 
possible to show an entire tree or cliff while 
holding the camera level. It is well to remem- 
ber in such a case that the camera may be tilted 
quite a bit to bring in the top of the cliff or tree 
and that this will not be noticed in the print, 
provided there are no lines involved that we 
are accustomed to see absolutely perpendicular. 

Occasionally, a cliff will rise so high and 
straight, that there is not room in the narrow 
canyon at its base to get back far enough to 
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was taken in this way. However, in this case, 
a view made from the meadow at its base with 
a view-camera with raised front would have 
been more effective and, if taken with a bunch 
of horses feeding in the foreground, not too far 
from the camera, would have given a better 
idea of its height than it is possible to convey 
by saying that this point is nearly as high above 
the valley-floor as anything in the Yosemite, 
or that the white rocks at its base are as large 
as a one-story bungalow. 

Every person who examines a_landscape- 
print, and seeing in it an object of familiar 
size, unconsciously uses that object as a scale 
whereby to judge the size of the rest of the 
picture. For this reason, it is always well to 
incorporate some such object into views of 
mountain-scenery, where the intention is to 
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convey an idea of the magnitude of the scene. 
This is also true of pictures of trees, flowers 
and plants. A saddle thrown down at the base 
of a tree; a sombrero or pair of spurs or even 
a jack-knife alongside of a plant or flower will 
give a scale whereby to estimate the unusual 
size of our Western Flora; when a specific 
statement of dimensions would be given at the 
risk of secret if not open disbelief in the veracity 
of the photographer. When photographing 
“A Hard Road to Travel,” I have always 
regretted that I did not include some object 
that would have shown by comparison the size 
of the pits in the snow. These varied from the 
size of a present-day sugar-bowl to that of a 
small wash-tub, and as the surface was hard 
they made travel a bit trying in the course of 
a few miles. 

There is such an abundance of material pre- 
sented to one’s camera that it is difficult for the 
beginner, when he first gets into this Sierra 
country, to refrain from using up his films on 
what elsewhere would be considered most de- 
sirable views, but which here are not by any 
means the best obtainable, as he will find when 
he gets into the heart of the mountains and 
learns to distinguish between the more common 
views and the choicer ones. The constant use 
of the tripod will help some in this respect; 
for during the time necessary to set it up and 
try different positions, one’s first opinion of 
the subject is likely to change. If a view does 
not seem worth the time and trouble to get out 
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and set up the tripod, let it go. Films in the 
mountains are not to be had just around the cor- 
ner and, believe me, you are apt to regret most 
bitterly any that you waste. 

In the Sierras, during the summertime, you 
will frequently have clouds to add to the beauty 
of your landscapes. Sometimes, they will be 
heavy as in “Thunderheads” and, sometimes, 
scattered above the granite as in “Cloud-Lake.” 
In most cases, the negatives in which they 
figure will be more printable if a ray-filter is 
used during the exposure. The Cramer people 
make a most satisfactory line, especially de- 
sirable if one is using Cramer Isochromatic 
plates. The use of the ray-filter increases the 
exposure and, consequently, you need your 
tripod or other rest for the camera. 

Up in the Granite, in some lightings, the cor- 
rect exposure for the gray granite rocks is so 
very little longer than that for the sky and 
clouds, that the latter will show well without 
the screen, provided the exposure for the rocks 
has been correctly estimated. 

But even then, as the screen will slightly 
darken the sky, it will give a better definition 
of the mountain-skyline and if the mountains 
are snow capped, as in “Velmer Lake,” it is 
absolutely essential for best results. However, 
if caught without one, and the clouds are es- 
pecially fine, do not work for detail in your 
foreground, but let your mountain be simply 
a base for your sky and clouds, and shorten 
your exposure to the minimum. If your moun- 
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tain-top is either timbered or composed of 
jagged, bare peaks, the effect should be well 
worth striving for. 

For most cloud-work, here, a three- or five- 
time filter is sufficiently strong; but it is well 
to have a stronger one in reserve. If the “Sky- 
Shade Filter’? does what is claimed for it, it 
should be of great value on a trip of this kind. 
Your deeper ray-filter will also be of great assis- 
tance to you in photographing certain kinds of 
wild-flowers which abound in these localities. 
The flowers and trees of this section, in them- 
selves, offer material for more than one sum- 
mer’s work. If you can find room for it in 
your pack, a copy of Parson’s and Buck’s “Wild 
Flowers of California” and one of Chase’s 
“Cone-Bearing Trees of California’”’ will add 
much to your enjoyment and if, in addition, 
you carry one of Wheelock’s “Birds of Cali- 
fornia,” and give a little time to the feathered 
life, your cup of happiness should be full. 

On account of the reflection from the snow 
and bare granite—that prevails at elevations 
in excess of 8000 feet, and in places at lower 
elevations—the person not accustomed to judge 
the actinic strength of the light, will do well 
to give about one half of the exposure given 
ordinarily at sea-level in California; and in 
the timber, especially among the Sequoia 
where much of the light is absorbed by the 
dull reddish bark of these trees and where, of 
course, there is much shade, anyway, double 
the normal exposure. 

Remember that you can cut down your light 
(or exposure) more accurately by using a smaller 
stop than you can by using:a slower speed in 
your shutter, and in the case of a rectilinear 
lens you better your definition, at the same 
time. Needless to say, if you are out for rec- 
ords of what you have seen, you do not want 
any soft-focus effects, especially if your nega- 
tives are small and, in all probability, you will 
want enlargements from them. When it comes 
to the enlargement, that is a different matter; 
and a soft-focus lens, used properly on a sharp 
negative, should give you very desirable pic- 
tures. Increasing your exposure over the nor- 
mal is done best by using a slower shutter- 
speed and the use of the tripod. In the Big 
Tree Groves, snapshots are usually worthless. 
These Big Trees or Sequoia Gigantia extended 
at one time in an unbroken belt along the 
western side of the Sierras at an elevation of 
about 6000 feet. They were cut through, 
ages ago, by the glaciers and are now in groves 
separated from each other by canyons of vary- 
ing widths. One or more of them should cer- 
tainly be visited by the ambitious camerist. 


It is extremely difficult for one to realize the 
immensity of these trees until they are seen 
and then, when one stands for the first time 
alone beneath these grand old sentinels of the 
past, and remembers that they were in their 
prime when Christ walked on this earth and 
were well-grown trees when Moses lay in the 
bulrushes, and he lets his mind run back over 
the events of the ages during which they have 
towered there in their mountain-solitudes, they 
begin to lose their reality as inanimate objects 
and to take on something of a superior per- 
sonality that fills one with awe and causes him 
to feel that man is very small and the doings 
of one generation are of very little importance 
in God’s plan for the universe. And yet you 
will hear of people that look up into these 
towering giants and figure how many thousand 
feet of lumber could be cut from one of them, 
and how much it would sell for down in the 
valley. You will see great fire-scars on the 
broad sides of these old veterans, some of them 
six to ten feet burned deeply into the solid trunks 
and running from ten to thirty feet up their 
broad sides: all through carelessness and dis- 
regard of the birthright of the Nation. 
Congress, thanks to the efforts of some of 
our noble-minded citizens, has now set aside 
a number of National Parks for play-grounds 
for all the people and has made rules and regu- 
lations for the commonsense-use of our Na- 
tional Forests—and I trust that the act is going 
to include more territory within their boundaries 
—that they may render the greatest good to 
the greatest number. It is the duty of every 
true American citizen to back up Congress, in 
this matter, by every means in his power, and 
the least that anyone can do when camping 
or traveling on the Public Domain is to take 
all possible precaution against the spread of 
fire. Take even greater care than you would 
on private property. The Forest Service is 
doing all it can, with the men and funds avail- 
able, to administer properly these great estates 
of ours and, especially, to prevent waste from 
fire. In this work, they need the codperation 
of every forest-user. Cultivate the acquain- 
tance of the Rangers that you meet; they are 
doing a great and largely unappreciated work. 
It will be worth your while. If you are ill- 
informed, ask them for instructions for the 
proper use and care of your camp-fires and + 
then follow those instructions to the letter. The 
reason is obvious. It is the camper’s business to 
know that his match is not lit when he throws 
it down and to know that his camp-fire is out— 
ENTIRELY OuT—before he leaves it. The vital 
importance of this advice should be kept in mind. 
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Architectural Traditions for the Photographer 


Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic Styles 


EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


T is a far call from the mighty 

Pyramid of Cheops to the Wool- 

worth Building. Slow and painful 

the transitions; yet, many and 

@ beautiful are the variations which 

the genius of man has devised through the 

intervening ages. In tracing the periods of 

architecture from an historical standpoint, we 

should begin with Cheops; vet to get a proper 

perspective in modern design, we have elected 

to begin with the architecture of Greece and 

Rome; and, at present, it is from this point that 
we will continue. 

We have referred before to the Roman genius 
for engineering. As the experience of the Roman 
builders became more extensive, their daring 
increased, and their arched and vaulted domes 
assumed vast pro- 
portions. Then, 
came the exotic 
Eastern mind from 
Byzantium, with 
its intricate and 
beautiful system 
of embellish- 
ment, and, fusing 
with the Roman 
structural genius, 
produced the 
temples, churches 
and cathedrals 
which have proved 
models for all time. 
Possibly, these two 
forces, unaided, 
would have fallen 
short of the mark 
attained. But at 
this time there arose a new force, titanic and un- 
tiring, which vitalized the pagan-work with the 
spirit of true religion—Christianity. And ever 
this spirit waxed and multiplied, until it became 
the controlling influence in East and West alike, 
and the Church became the greatest power in the 
world. What wonder, then, that ecclesiastical 
architecture became the ruling passion, and that 
cathedrals were conceived and planned in one gen- 
eration, to be finished by the children’s children 
of the men who originated the work. 

So strong is this feeling of religion in con- 
nection with the Romanesque and, particularly, 
the Gothic styles, that buildings designed to-day 
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in these styles become unconsciously associated 
in the general mind with the spirit of reverence. 
School and college buildings, libraries and public 
buildings of this character, command greater 
respect than if built according to any other 
period of design. It is not at all uncommon for 
professional builders to refer to a Gothic mer- 
cantile design as “‘churchy,” yet the style is well 
adapted to all kinds of building, and, indeed, 
in many cases is both more practical and eco- 
nomical than the popular classic style. 

The photography of the styles of architecture 
that we are discussing cannot fail to be influenced 
by the conditions under which they were con- 
ceived originally. The Byzantine and Ro- 
manesque architecture, with its flat surfaces 
embellished with crisply-cut ornament, is un- 

doubtedly shown 
best with sunlight 
falling upon it. 
Yet, a different 
sun from the brill- 


““ 


iant one demanded 
by the Greek and 
Roman designs 
seems to be re- 
Why this 
is so, we cannot 
tell; yet, slanting 
lights and a “cold” 
sun seem to bring 
out best the stately 
character of the 
work. Another 
characteristic that 
creeps into the 
Gothic work seems 
to call for snow- 
scenes. Some of the most beautiful monastery- 
compositions have been made under the cold sun 
of a winter-day, with the landscape mantled with 
snow. There are a few exceptions to this rule 
—notably the Spanish Gothic; yet, there are 
artists who prefer to link the Spanish work with 
Moorish art, and thus confirm the rule. 

A large part of the Romanesque work is 
executed in colored stone, notably red sandstone, 
and frequently mosaic is introduced. This 
calls for ray-filter work, and we will discuss 
some other practical details, shortly. On the 
other hand, much of the Gothic is executed in 
plain gray stone, and the success of its portrayal 
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lies rather in grouping and massing than in 
detail. True, the tracery of the windows and 
the elaborate groining of the vaulted ceilings, 
furnish material for detail, which the true artist 
will not fail to bring out. 

The original form of the Byzantine temple was 
central—that is, the plan was grouped closely 
around a pivotal point, being frequently polyg- 
onal or circular in form, and latterly in the 
form of a Greek cross. On the other hand, as 
the Romanesque and Gothic styles developed, 
they followed the line best adapted to fulfill their 
primary purpose, viz., the proper carrying out 
of religious services. This produced the Basili- 
can type, following one primary axis, and this 
centered upon the choir and the altar; the plan 
being generally in the form of an elongated cross, 
or series of crosses. It is upon this plan that 
the world’s greatest cathedrals have been erected. 


As the Romanesque style began to merge into 
the Gothic, we see the domes becoming higher 
and breaking into the vaulted and barrel-forms; 
the arches pointed instead of round, and the 
towers rising into lofty spires. We see the mas- 
sive buttresses becoming deeper and less wide, 
until they spring out from the walls in arched 
segments, as if they would take unto themselves 
wings, and become what the builders so aptly 
named them—“‘flying buttresses.”’ In the great 
cathedrals these supports may frequently be 
seen rising above the roof of the penthouses on 
each side of the central chancel. Sculpture was 
added at the insistence of the churchmen, who 
could not allow their beloved temples to remain 
untenanted even while they slept, so must needs 
people them with the forms of the living, carven 
from the beautiful and laboriously collected stone 
of which the temples were built. 

Some of the more elaborate places of worship 
—notably Hagia Sophia, in Constantinople 
have the treasure of a kingdom upon their inner 
walls. The cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris, is 
priceless in its carvings, its decorations and its 
relics. The doors are ornamented with fine 
early Gothic carving, above which are the 
figures of twenty-eight kings of Israel and Judah. 
Among the relics are deposited a fragment of the 
true Cross and a duplicate of the Crown of 
Thorns. With these facts in mind, the pic- 
torialist cannot treat his work with levity. The 
photography of a temple which has required the 
unremitting labor and thought of man for a 
hundred years, becomes at once a work of im- 
portance; and in striving for that atmosphere 
which is the life of every good composition, the 
feelings which influenced the designer cannot 
fail to be of weight with the pictorial portrayer 
of the work. 

Regarding the character of the photographic 
apparatus to be used, certain severe limitations 
are imposed. The lofty height of many of the 
buildings demands mechanical adaptability of a 
high order in the camera; and the fine detail in 
the ornamentation of the subject, definition in 
the lens. The so-called soft-focus lens has small 
place The colored character of the 
stonework and the stained glass and frescoes of 
the walls, all demand the use of a ray-filter. 
Many times, the final pictorial expressions of 
the artist can be displayed with splendid effect 
in simple grays and sepias. In the few cases 
demanding color—particularly the interiors—it 
had best be used with dignity and reserve. As 
before stated, it will be found that many buildings 
in the Romanesque style are constructed of red 
sandstone, or of buff and reddish brown terra- 
cotta. Apparently, the best results are obtained by 
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the use of the bichromate of potash liquid-filter, 
using about a three-time prepared solution. Such 
a filter will assist the photographer in his work. 

The best of lenses, shutters and cameras is 
demanded. The intricate character of much of 
the ornament deserves careful artistic and 
technical attention. One of the finest photo- 
graphic outfits we have seen is a good-sized 
reflecting-camera, equipped with a first-class 
convertible anastigmat, telephoto-attachment, 
and several filters of varying densities and 
properties. The many inaccessible bits of fine 


carving and statuary, to be found in the work 
referred to, will merit the additional outlay and, 
indeed, the architect and builder will generally 
demand these details of the photographer. 
Possibly, the artisans of old would be aston- 
ished at our modern photographic equipment, 
which renders so well—in a few seconds of time 
—what it took the draughtsmen of their day 
weeks of painful labor to etch upon the plate. 
But it is more than likely that if those same 
craftsmen had possessed modern. equipment 
they would amaze us with the results attained. 


Making the X-ray Picture 
(Eighth of the ‘‘ Professor Pyro’’ Talks) 


MICHAEL GROSS 


“< 


noon,” began Professor Pyro, “will 
not deal with a phase of photog- 
raphy in a strict sense of the word— 
if by that term we imply the use of 
a camera and lens, or a knowledge of the manip- 
ulation of light and shade. In radiography, or, 
as it is erroneously called, X-ray ‘photography’ 
—the explanation of which process I have chosen 
as the topic for this meeting—no camera is 
necessary, because the X-rays travel only in a 
straight line; and a lens, used ordinarily to 
condense or focus the light, would, therefore, be 
useless. It is for this reason, also, that radio- 
graphs must always be made in actual size, 
although the finished print can be photographed 
by the regular process and either reduced or 
enlarged. Since no camera is used, pictures 
made by means of X-ray light cannot be con- 
sidered as photographs. This is true, despite the 
circumstance that they are made upon sensitized 
plates or films almost identical with those used 
in ordinary photography, and that these nega- 
tives are afterwards developed and prints made 
from them by regular photographic processes. 
“My reason for going into the subject of 
radiography at this time is chiefly because of its 
timeliness—for, without the use of the X-ray, 
our surgeons would lose many more cases than 
they do. By means of this discovery, an im- 
mense number of surgical operations are either 
rendered entirely unnecessary or helped ma- 
terially. When a foreign substance, like a bullet 
or a piece of shrapnel, enters the body it is very 


difficult and, at times, almost impossible for a 
physician to trace the substance by probing for 
it. However, a radiograph will reveal its posi- 
tion at once, and for that reason every soldier 
wounded in battle by a projectile is brought into 
the X-ray room and a radiograph is made of his 
injury. The fact that the X-rays can pene- 
trate through clothing, wood-splints, and band- 
ages makes this procedure an easy one for the 
patient, and when the wounded man is finally 
laid upon the operating-table, the surgeon has 
only to glance at the radiograph sent along with 
the case, to determine exactly where the bullet 
or piece of shrapnel is located in the body. To 
probe for the foreign substance and remove it— 
once that it has been definitely located—is then 
a relatively easy matter. 

*“As the generation of the X-rays is wholly 
electrical, I will endeavor first to give you a 
brief description of this phase of the subject be- 
fore taking it up photographically. Of course, 
you are aware that any source of electricity, 
whether a battery, dynamo, or other machine, 
has two poles or terminals—a positive and a 
negative. If these are connected by means of a 
piece of copper-wire, what is known as a circuit 
is formed; and, when the electricity is on, a 
current passes along the wire. Now, if we cut 
this wire in the center and take out a piece of it 
an inch long, we will find that the electric current 
still tries to pass from one end of the severed 
wire to the other. To accomplish this, it will 
leap across the gap we have made. The distance 
between these two wires is called a spark-gap, 
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and the length of the gap across which the spark 
will jump serves as a very rough idea of the vol- 
ume or pressure of the electric current used. 

“It has been discovered that if this spark-gap, 
or distance between the two wires, is surrounded 
by a partial vacuum, the electric force leaps across 
more easily and, as the vacuum increases, the 
electricity is able to leap across an increasingly 
greater distance. The most convenient method 
that has been found of surrounding such a gap 
with a vacuum, is to fuse a wire into each of the 
opposite ends of a closed glass-tube and then to 
exhaust the air in this tube by means of an air- 
pump. This gives us the simplest form of a 
vacuum-tube, and the wires thus introduced are 
called electrodes. 

‘The difference caused by enclosing the spark- 
gap in a vacuum-tube can be seen readily from 
the fact that if the electric force used is sufficient, 
to make a spark leap across two inches of air in the 
open, this same pressure of electricity will cause 
the spark to leap twenty inches in a vacuum- 
tube. Not only is the distance of the leap thus 
increased, but as the air is forced out of the tube 
the sparks begin to pass so rapidly that there 
appears to be a continuous thin string of light 
passing through the center of the tube. If we 


can make our tube still more ‘airless,’ so to speak, 
we will find that this string of light will widen out 
until it almost fills the tube, and if we could 


succeed in eliminating nearly all of the air, we 
would discover that the tube itself would soon 
begin to glow. 

“Professor William Crookes fully investigated 
these phenomena which occur in vacuum-tubes 
and finally evolved his theory of ‘radiant matter’ 
or ‘Cathode Rays.’ He also perfected the 
vacuum-tube which to this day bears his name. 

“Lenard, a Hungarian scientist, went a step 
further than Professor Crookes and demonstrated 
that Cathode Rays could pass out of the vacuum- 
tube and penetrate aluminum, wood, cardboard, 
and other things that had up to then been con- 
sidered as absolutely opaque; also that these 
rays were stopped by glass and other objects 
which had always been looked upon as trans- 
parent. Lenard also found that these rays had 
a photographic action and he succeeded in mak- 
ing photographic negatives solely through the 
use of Cathode Rays. 

“At this stage Professor William Konrad 
Roentgen, professor of Physics at the University 
of Wiirzburg, while following up the vacuum- 
tube investigations, made an accidental dis- 
covery which started him along the road toward 
the X-ray. While working one day over a 
vacuum-tube covered with black paper, he no- 
ticed that a sheet of paper covered with fluores- 


cent salt, which was lying at some distance from 
the table, began to glow. On investigation, he 
found that the light in the tube had penetrated 
the black paper, although this material had 
always been considered impervious to any light, 
and that the light was thus acting at a distance 
from its source. 

‘He conducted a series of experiments, during 
the course of which he found that paper, covered 
with fluorescent salt, was affected by the rays 
from the tube even though a heavy book or a 
block of wood was placed in front of it. Professor 
Roentgen, although the discoverer of the prop- 
erties of these rays, did not know what they 
were and so gave to them the name of X-rays— 
*X’ being the unknown quantity in mathematics. 
In January 1896 Professor Roentgen published 
his paper on the use of the X-rays, accompany- 
ing it with the first radiograph ever made—an 
X-ray picture of his own hand. 

“IT hope that this summary—brief as I have 
made it—will serve to give you a working-idea 
of the electrical phenomena of the X-ray and I 
will now proceed to the photographic process. 

“If you were to take an unexposed photo- 
graphic plate, place your hand over it, and 
then let the sun strike the surface, your hand, 
as you know, would present an opaque surface 
through which the light could not reach the 
sensitized emulsion on the plate underneath. 
Consequently, on developing such a plate and 
making a print from it, you would get a black 
shadow of a hand, and all around it would be a 
white border. If you were to place your hand on 
a second photographic plate, and, instead of 
using sunlight, you were to expose it under the 
X-rays, you would find, upon development, 
that instead of representing your hand as an 
opaque surface, the X-rays had penetrated the 
muscles entirely; and, to a great extent, the 
flesh, blood and nails, leaving only a faint 
shadow of the outline of the hand. You would 
find also, that, the rays had not penetrated the 
bones and, consequently, the sensitized emulsion 
beneath them had not been affected and will 
print out black, thus giving a clear, strong pict- 
ure of all these bones. It can be easily seen from 
this experiment that if a bullet, piece of shrapnel 
or other foreign substance were embedded in 
the hand it would also have presented an opaque 
surface to the X-rays and printed out a solid 
black. Thus, by means of the X-ray we are 
able not alone to make pictures of all the bony 
structure of the body and to show the presence 
of foreign substances, but these rays are invalu- 
able to determine broken bones, fractures and 
other malformations. 

“In the early days of radiography each pict- 
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ure required a long exposure for the reason 
that special X-ray plates had not yet been put 
upon the market; but, in these days, snapshots 
may be made through any part of the body, and 
almost all of the moving organs have been radio- 
graphed. The newest development is the mak- 
ing of motion-pictures by X-rays which show the 
organs of the human body at work. 

“The X-ray plates and films on the market 
to-day differ from ordinary photographic plates 
in that they have a fluorescent material incor- 
porated in the film of sensitized gelatine. It'has 
been found that the X-rays act more quickly on 
such an emulsion and thus lessen the exposure 
necessary to obtain good results. X-ray plates 
and films are not used in regulation holders. 
They are supplied, instead, in red or black 
envelopes which are impervious to daylight but 
through which the X-rays pass very easily. As 
I have mentioned, no camera is required in the 
making of radiographs. The plate or film is 


placed in direct contact and underneath the part 
of the body to be radiographed and the X-rays 
are then allowed to fall upon it. To finish the 
radiograph it is then necessary only to develop 
the plate and to make a print—these processes 
being carried out in the same manner that you 
would develop a photographic dryplate and 
make a print from the resulting negative. 
Although radiography is used for many pur- 
poses in addition to surgery—being utilized by 
the post-office department to detect contraband 
articles in letters; by the police-department to 
determine whether suspicious-looking packages 
are disguised infernal machines; by engineers to 
locate suspected flaws in structural work, and by 
miners to determine the amount of free gold in 
quartz—it is in the field of surgery that it does 
most for humanity; and it is in this capacity 
that it is considered of sufficient value to be 
placed in the same rank with anesthesia, anti- 
septics and other great medical discoveries. 


Practical and Humorous Experiences in Photography 


Part III. 


Dryplates, Roll-Films and Film-Packs 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


PITE all assertions to the con- 
trary, the photographic dryplate 
has several marked advantages over 
roll-films. The greatest is that 

= virtually all plate-cameras are 
equipped with a ground-glass on which the lens 
reproduces the exact image that it will transmit 
to the plate. Reflecting-cameras, by means of 
a mirror, reproduce the image right side up; 
but, at times, this image is not as faithful to fact 
as the ground-glass in an ordinary plate-camera 
which receives the image direct from the lens. 
Regardless of the merits or demerits of the two 
types of cameras, the important fact to re- 
member is that both enable the camerist to focus 
and compose his picture with a thoroughness not 
to be approached by cameras that use roll-films 
and must be focused by scale. Most plate and 
reflecting-cameras can now be used with film- 
packs by the addition of a film-pack adapter 
which slips in and out of the camera like a plate- 
holder. Some reflecting-cameras take roll-films 
regularly or may be equipped to do so by means 
of a cartridge roll-holder which is inserted in the 
back of the camera in the same manner as a 


film-pack adapter. Needless to say, ground- 
glass focusing may be done as well with film- 
packs as with plates, in cameras equipped to 
receive both interchangeably. 

Another exclusive advantage of dryplates is 
that they may be obtained in a great variety of 
speeds and color-sensitiveness. Moreover, photo- 
graphs in natural color may be made only on 
plates; that is, as far as the average camerist is 
concerned. There are slow, medium, fast, non- 
halation, orthochromatic, panchromatic, process, 
lantern-slide, and natural color plates in such pro- 
fusion that the amateur derives almost as much 
pleasure from trying to select the right plate as he 
does from the actual work in hand. Moreover, 
if he experiments long enough, he will accumulate 
a large supply of window-glass which may be sold 
to building-contractors for little or nothing. 

Another striking feature about the use of 
plates is that they must be placed in light-tight 
plateholders, each equipped with protecting slides. 
Obviously, these slides must be removed before 
the plate can receive the image produced by the 
lens. Nevertheless, many camerists—including 
myself—have spent years trying to obtain a good 
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picture without drawing the slide. My initial 
experiment was at my first wedding-anniversary. 
At the time, I owned a modest roll-film camera 
which I did not consider at all suited to this 
important occasion. Through the courtesy of a 
photographic dealer I obtained a 5x7 plate- 
camera and three double plateholders filled with 
the best plates that the store afforded. The 
romance of this important event’ made me 
particularly eager to get a good likeness of all 
those friends who had been present on the 
memorable evening a year ago. In view of the 
fact that I had no experience with flashlight- 
photography, I determined to make my pict- 
ures before sundown. As soon as all my guests 
arrived, I marshaled them on the piazza, set up 
my camera, focused it carefully and made six 
exposures in rapid succession. The next day I 
returned the camera to my dealer-friend and 
asked him to develop the plates at his earliest 
opportunity. That evening I hurried to the 
store to obtain the plates. The dealer met me 
with a quizzical look on his face. I attributed 


AVERRETT 


this at once to his amusement at my romantic 
interest in the pictures. 

“Well, are those plates good?” 
fully. 

“The plates are fine,” he replied. ‘But 
what did you do with the pictures on them?” he 
added with a peculiar smile that I did not like. 

**Do with them? What do you think I would 
do with them?” I countered with asperity. 

“T don’t know, I just thought I would ask; 
there are no pictures on the plates!” 

When I finally regained control of myself and 
my dealer-friend dared to approach within 
speaking distance, the horrible truth dawned 
upon me. Every exposure that I made was with 
the slide locked firmly in place! No wonder the 
plates were fine; but without any pictures on 
them. Again I had to go through the harrowing 
experience of trying to explain something to my 
friends that could not be explained without ad- 
mitting a photographic blunder that is never 
excusable. 

Another good point about dryplates is that it 


I asked hope- 
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is not necessary to make six or twelve exposures 


before being able to develop. If you wish to 
make one picture and then to develop it at once, 
you can do so without sacrificing five or eleven 
exposures as you would have to do in the case of 
roll-film. Of course, there are methods to use 
one exposure of a roll-film without sacrificing 
the rest; but a darkroom is necessary usually, 
and, often, time will not permit the camerist to 
prepare the roll to be run again. Several times 
I have cut one or more exposures from a twelve- 
exposure roll-film, refastened the loose end of 
the film to the black paper and wound the 
numbers on the paper past thé red-window until 
the number corresponding to the beginning of 
the refastened film appeared. However, it re- 
quired time to do this properly; and if the 
camerist wishes to rush his negative of an acci- 
dent or a fire to the daily paper he must, as a 
rule, sacrifice any unused exposures that may 
remain on the film. This is a distinct advantage 
if you happen to obtain a bad negative because 
you can hustle right out and make another 
picture before anyone sees you do it or knows 
that your first picture was a failure. I have 
done this very thing myself with great success. 


DONALD B. MACMILLAN 


There are other good points about dryplates; 
but I have mentioned the most important. 
Without a doubt the modern roll-film is most 
popular among amateurs and many professionals. 
Its outstanding features are portability and the 
absence of breakage which is always a possibility, 
although not a certainty, with dryplates. Owing 
to the paper protective covering, they are virtu- 
ally equal to non-halation plates and_ their 
orthochromatic emulsion is claimed to be equal 
to that of the best orthochromatic dryplates. 
Although, itp to the present time, no permanent 
means has been devised whereby a roll-film may 
be focused on the ground-glass—excepting a few 
models of reflecting-cameras—camerists who have 
a good eye for distance, are able to focus by 
scale with considerable accuracy. “The day- 
light-loading”’ feature of roll-film is a great 
convenience, although dryplates may be handled 
in daylight by the use of a changing-bag. When 
it comes to the storage of negatives, the roll- 
film has undisputed supremacy. For every dozen 
dryplates, nearly one hundred film-negatives may 
be filed away safely and conveniently. In the 
darkroom a roll-film is more bother than a dry- 
plate; and when it becomes slippery from long 
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immersion in the various solutions, it is apt to 
cause momentary lapses from polite language on 
the part of the perspiring camerist. However, 
the developing-tank places dryplates, roll-films 
and film-packs on an equal footing as far as 
developing is concerned. Enough roll-films to 
make one hundred exposures may be inserted, 
exposed and removed in succession from the 
camera more conveniently than one hundred 
dryplates, with but two in each plateholder. 
Moreover, the exposed roll-films may be handled 
in daylight; but exposed dryplates must be re- 
packed in their original boxes and this must be 
done in a darkroom or other safe place. On an 
afternoon-stroll, five ten-exposures 3A roll-film 
cartridges may be carried in one coat-pocket. 
Needless to say, fifty plates of the same size 
would not fit the ordinary coat-pocket. There is 
and can be no question but that the roll-film is 
best for the average amateur. 

For no reason whatever, my mind goes back 
several years to the time when I was trying to 
master the art of telling the emulsion from the 
glass- or celluloid-side of a plate or film. One 
“friend” suggested that by moistening the tip 
of my finger and pressing it firmly on the surface 
of the plate or film I could tell easily because the 
emulsion-side of the plate or film would stick to 
my finger. I tried it, and virtually every print 


showed the impress of my finger in the sky, 


across some one’s face or in some corner of par- 
ticular importance. Several of my friends 
asked me if I was studying the Bertillon system 
of finger-print records. Finally, I learned to 
tell the emulsion-side by the sense of touch, 
without moistening my finger. 

Virtually, the same features of portability and 
absence of breakage belong to the film-pack with 
the added important advantage of ground-glass 
focusing. Twelve exposures are obtainable with 
each film-pack; but it is likewise possible to 
make one picture and develop it without expos- 
ing the other eleven. In short, a good film-pack 
gives the user the combined features of dryplates 
and roll-films with virtually none of their draw- 
backs. The new Portrait and Commercial Film 


made by the Eastman Kodak Company furnishes 
conclusive proof that the film-pack idea may 
now be applied to serious portrait and com- 
mercial photography. Of course, dryplates still 
offer a greater variety of emulsions and the 
ability to photograph in natural color; but it is 
only a question of time when films will be made 
to meet every photographic requirement. In 
the darkroom, film-packs are the very limit of 
“pure cussedness,” since they combine the 
slipperiness of the roll-film with the agility of an 
eel. However, the developing-tank again comes 
to the rescue. In my opinion, the film-pack will 
eventually offer more practical advantages than 
either dryplates or roll-film. The ability to 
focus on a ground-glass is a feature that cannot 
be valued too highly, absence of breakage is 
vitally important and portability is of inesti- 
mable convenience—these three features may be 
found to-day in every good film-pack. The next 
step will be the manufacture of emulsions suited 
to all requirements and lastly the production of a 
film-pack that will make snapshot and other 
pictures in natural colors. 

Without going into the matter at greater length, 
it seems to me that dryplates are suited to the 
painstaking amateur and to those of a scientific 
turn of mind; that roll-films serve the average 
amateur to the best advantage; and that film- 
packs offer advantages to be had in no other way 
for amateurs and professionals alike who desire 
to focus accurately, avoid breakage and wish to 
carry a supply of unexposed film. Needless to 
say, all three—dryplates, roll-films and _film- 
packs—have staunch supporters who use one 
to the exclusion of the other two; but I believe 
that I have summed up the present situation as 
impartially as possible. Photographic progress 
has been so remarkable in the last quarter 
century, that another like period of time may 
find us using a method to make pictures un- 
dreamed of to-day. In the meantime, we have 
three very effective means to portray whatever 
inborn pictorial ability we may possess beneath 
our rough exterior. 

(To be continued) 

















Photographs as Evidence 


LA VERNE T. RYDER 


value of photographs as a 
means to bring the scenes, sur- 
roundings and conditions that ex- 
isted at the time of a crime, to the 
direct attention of a jury, seems to 

have been overlooked in many cases by the 
lawyer and the photographer. I believe that this 
is due to two reasons: first, the lack—on the 
lawyer’s part—of knowledge of the value of 
photographs as evidence; and, second, to the 
lawyer’s inability to obtain the services of a 
photographer who really understands how to 
photograph so that his prints may be admitted 
as evidence. I have made a careful study of 
this branch of photographic work for ten years 
and I will endeavor to explain some of the details 
of the requirements to make a photograph of 
legal value ina case. I have had my photographs 
introduced as evidence in many kinds of cases 
covering accident, damage, attempt to defraud, 
larceny and murder. I will give a few cases to 
show how very helpful and important photo- 
graphs proved to be in establishing certain legal 
points. 

There are some things with regard to the 
camera which will be understood by the photog- 
rapher, but not by the lawyer. For this reason, 
I have made it a practice to have a “ get-together” 
meeting, with the photographer and the lawyer 
as the interested co-workers. At such a meeting, 
both can come to an understanding as to what is 
necessary to make a photograph of value, and 
what questions can be used to ensure the pho- 
tographs being admitted to the court-proceedings; 
what questions can be used in 
other side’s”’ 


or, In some cas 
the cross-examination to cause the 
photographs to be disqualified. 
There are, I find, eleven important points to 
remember with regard to using the camera which, 
in my opinion, are absolutely necessary. Al- 
though these are by no means all that are neces- 
sary to bear in mind, they will cover automati- 
cally, all other questions that may be brought up 
in the court. By following closely the points 
that I will try to give, the photographer may be 
very sure—in fact positively certain—that 
nothing can or will be brought out in the cross- 
examination which will cause the court to rule 


“ 


against his photographs. 

NOTHING OF IMPORTANCE CAN BE CHANGED IN 
THE ScCENE.—That is, the negatives should be 
made as soon as possible, so that everything at 
the scene of the crime may remain exactly as it 


was at the time. If, however, considerable time 


must—for some reason—elapse before the nega- 
tives can be made, the photographer must be 
able to swear that nothing which has any bearing 
on the case has been changed. This is the reason 
that I have made a practice to keep a camera 
with plates and accessories that I may need— 
including flash-pan and powder, fifty-foot tape 
and compass—all packed in carrying-cases, ready 
for immediate use, either day or night. 

TuHE ANGLE OF VIEW OF THE LENS Usep Must 
BE VIRTUALLY THE SAME AS THAT OF THE Eyr.— 
It is very important that the lens should include 
about the same angle as the eye, for either an 
increased or decreased angle will tend to change 
the relation of objects shown in the picture. 
Now, the average angle of the human eye is 
thirty-five degrees so that for a 5x7 plate one 
will need a lens of eleven-inches focal length,—this 
will give thirty-five to thirty-six degrees; on a 
614 x 814 plate a thirteen-inch lens will give one 
thirty-five to thirty-six degrees and on an 8 x 10 
plate, a sixteen-inch lens will give thirty-five to 
thirty-six degrees. Here, let me say that I have 
found the 8 x 10 print, linen-mounted, to be the 
best for all-around court-work, as it is large 
enough to bring out fine detail clearly and is not 
too large to be handled easily. 

CamERA Must BE Leve..—lIt is absolutely 
necessary that the camera be level, as a slight 
tilt will give vertical lines as not vertical and in 
some cases, will cause one’s photographs to be of 
no value, whatever. Consequently, I say 
“use a level.” I have in mind a case which was 
an excellent example to prove my point that I 
shall mention later. 

CamerA-Back VeErtTICAL.—Every photogra- 
pher is familiar with the leaning-effect that is 
produced by pointing the camera either up or 
down; and he knows that this same effect can be 
produced by too free a use of the swing-back; 
so that to show a view or an object as it really is, 
one must have the plate exactly vertical. Then 
if, for example, a chimney is leaning slightly, it 
will appear and should be shown as leaning in 
the photograph. 

CaMERA ABOUT ON THE LEVEL oF Your EYE. 

In nearly all things that we see, a change of 
effect can be noticed if one raises or lowers the 
viewpoint; and, in some cases it is very important 
to be able to swear that the photograph is what a 
person would see at a certain place. For this 
reason it is important to have the lens of the 
camera on a level with one’s eye when the expo- 


sure is made to give the true perspective. 
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QUINCE-BLOSSOM 


THE TIME AT WHICH THE PicTURE WAS MADE. 
—The exact hour and minute when an exposure 
was made is not absolutely necessary, as I have 
found that to say that a negative was made 
between the time of one and one fifteen P.M. is 
definite enough. In most cases, as small an 
allowance as possible should be made to cover 
slight variations of time in watches or clocks. 

CoLor-SENSITIVE PLATE Necressary.—It is 
well understood that the plate commonly called 
an “ordinary”’ one, sees only the blacks and 
whites in a subject at their true value and it 
registers all other colors in tones that are, many 
times, exactly opposite to that which they should 
be. For example, red is shown as nearly black, 
and blue is white. This fact will give an entirely 
different idea of a scene than the one wanted; but 
this difficulty can be overcome by the use of 


ALICE F. FOSTER 


panchromatic or orthochromatic plates and ray- 


filters. The use of these plates is familiar to most 
photographers but for the benefit of those who 
have not used them detailed information re- 
garding them may be obtained from the plate- 
manufacturers. 

MakING AND . FintsHiInG DoNnE By ONE 
Prerson.—This is important in that it saves 
calling more than one person as witness to the 
photographs at time of trial. 

Exact Location or CameErA.—In locating 
the camera definitely as to where it stood at the 
time of making the exposure, be sure to make all 
measurements from fixed objects and also to 
note carefully the direction in which the camera 
was facing. For example, a good description of 
location would read something like this: “‘Cam- 
era stood six feet west of the west edge of the 
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concrete-walk on the west side of Main Street 
and fifty-two feet seven inches south of the 
south edge of the concrete-walk on the south side 
of State street. Camera was pointed a little 
east of northeast, facing across the intersection 
of State and Main Streets in the town of ——-—— 
County of and State of ————-. In 
all of my measurements, I am allowing a pos- 
sible error of one or two inches.” This is clear, 
and I think that from this description of location 
a stranger could locate exactly where the cam- 
era stood. 

TuEerE Must BE No RetoucuINnG ON NEGA- 
TIVE OR Prints.—It is easily understood why 
no retouching can be done, as the prints must be 
true photographic reproductions of what they 
are intended to show. 

THe Prints Must BE SworRN TO ON THE 
STAND BY THE PHOTOGRAPHER WuHo Mabe 
THEM.—In some cases, his deposition can be 
used, although it is much better to have him there 
in person. 

Photographs can be used in nearly all cases 
that come up for trial, viz.: accident, damage, 
attempt to defraud, larceny and murder. For 
example—a case of accident. At about ten 
o'clock p.m. on a road from a famous “wet” 
town, a motorcyclist collided with an automobile; 
result, the driver of motorcycle was killed. The 
automobile-driver called me out at once; and 
before anything was moved, we made flashlights 
to prove that the automobile was on the right- 
hand side of the road—where it belonged—there- 
fore the motorcyclist must have been on the left 
side to run directly into the front of the auto- 
mobile. At the trial, further evidence brought 
out the fact that the motorcyclist was partly 
intoxicated; and, with his photographs to back 
up his statements, the automobile-driver freed 
himself of a large damage-claim. 

Damage-suits are common and usually well 
adapted to the court-use of photographs. I 
had prints in a case where payment was with- 
held for a silo, the claim being that the silo was 
crooked, cracked, and a source of danger to an 
adjoining barn. Prints from negatives made 
with the lens facing directly north, west, south 
and east with camera level and swing-back 
straight, showed that the silo was straight but 
the barn crooked! A telephoto-lens proved that 
cracks near the top of the silo-did no particular 
harm and these facts brought in a judgment of 
the full amount due the contractor with no de- 
duction for any damages. 

Insurance-companies, in particular, are sub- 
ject to attempts to defraud by arson. I had a 
case where a house insured to the limit, burned 
made 


under very suspicious circumstances. I 


photographs that showed four distinct fires with 
no connection between them. Old, broken 
furniture was placed in the house,—the good 
furniture was in a shed at the rear; and in one 
room I photographed two glass-gallon jugs 
with a few ounces of kerosene in each. These 
prints were so convincing to the jury that the 
person who had the fire is now serving time at 
the state-penitentiary. 

I had an interesting case of larceny where two 
windows of a house were broken in an attempt 
to release the window-catches. A man was 
arrested as he was leaving the house, after the 
people had heard the windows broken, but had 
seen no one near them. The windows were 
broken by the use of a brick, and photographs 
showed brick-dust and particles around the break 
in the glass—they also showed the dust-particles 
around one of the suspect’s pockets. The man 
is now doing time for attempted burglary. 

Murder-cases offer unlimited opportunities for 
the use of photographs, as in these cases all points 
relative to the case are sifted to the finest possible 
degree and the photographer has a good chance 
to show what he can do. I had a case where at 
a farm-house near a town a young man was shot 
and killed and an accident claimed. The in- 
terested persons asserted that the young man 
drove up in a machine with several others and 
stopped to talk with his friends at the farm—they 
were all Italians. While his friends talked, he 
got out of the machine and went into the house. 
As he was coming back from the house, one of 
the men who stood beside the machine fired a 
revolver which he was holding behind him and 
accidentally shot and killed the young man who 
was coming from the house. Their main witness 
claimed to be standing at the corner of the house 
where he saw it all happen. A photograph from 
the place where he claimed to be standing proved 
that he could see nothing on account of a row of 
lilac bushes between him and the road! A 
photograph from across a small field supported 
one of the claims of a witness for the state that 
as he asserted 
accidental 


he was not too far away to see 
that he did—that it not an 
shooting. The person who did the shooting is 
now doing time for manslaughter. 

I could give case after case where photographs 
have showed themselves to be of practical value 
to prove claims and to bring actual scenes to the 
jury. In all cases, photographs are worth many 
times their cost. Photographs as evidence are 
worthy of careful study on the part of the 
lawyer and the photographer. By careful study 
and consideration each can add to his reputation 
as an expert in his chosen line; and, in addition, 
sach can add a few dollars to his bank-account. 


was 
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Another Photo-Era Innovation 


T is a way of the world that the introduction 

of a novelty that has the force of permanent 
utility or charm, generally displaces something 
that has held the attention of the public for a 
long time. In sources of amusement this is 
particularly true. One needs only to note the 
stereoscope, for example, which, with its collection 
of pictures, was a virtually indispensable feature 
in the household of every well-regulated family, 
about four decades ago. It began gradually to 
lose its hold with the advent of amateur pho- 
tography and the optical lantern, largely because 
the screen-picture could be enjoyed by a larger 
number of persons at the same time. Its doom 
was sealed, however, when the phonograph and 
the opaque projector made their appearance. 
Attempts were made, several years ago, to revive 
the interest in stereoscopic pictures leading to 
the practice of stereoscopic photography, and 
with fairly good results. Of course, the pur- 
suit received a rude interruption from the 
European War; but with specially attractive 
and simplified apparatus, this beautiful and 
fascinating art that presents a with a 
realism peculiarly its own, is destined to enjoy 
a revival in gratifying proportions. Convenient, 
modern stereo-cameras of standard makes are 
now on the market, as well as all needed acces- 
sories including simplified self-transfusing print- 
ing-frames. 

It was, therefore, with much delight that the 
Editor observed the supreme success of a stereo- 
graph in the February Beginners’ Competition. 
Appreciating the value of a rare opportunity, he 
proceeded to publish the stereograph as a regular 
halftone reproduction, and in the exact original 
size, 3 x 61% inches, so that it could be enjoyed 
in the manner of an ordinary stereograph. To 
accomplish this, it is only necessary to cut the 
reproduction from the magazine, paste it care- 
fully upon a stout card—ensuring a perfectly 
flat surface—and view it in a regulation hand- 
stereoscope or a revolving magazine-cabinet, 
whichever is available. If the appliance be of 
the right kind, in proper condition, the picture 
correctly adjusted and the beholder’s vision 
normal, the result will be one perfectly blended 
picture with every detail showing in bold relief. 
An improved reproduction could undoubtedly 


scene 


have been produced in the form of a specially 
prepared insert on stock having a glossy or 
enameled surface; but the present purpose is 
to show what can be done in the ordinary way 
on our regular coated stock, favoring the repro- 
duction in no way, except to present it with 
dimensions corresponding to those of the orig- 
inal print, which is a standard stereograph 
leaving a separation of three and one-eighth 
inches. We believe that this attempt, in the 
manner presented in the current issue, is dis- 
tinctly an innovation, and with suitable advance 
in this fascinating pursuit, PHoro-Era hopes to 
give stereography—if a new and succinct term 


may be coined—a permanent place in its pages. 


Cinematograph or Kinematograph 


‘i much-debated question as to whether 

English terminology should include “cine- 
matograph” or “kinematograph” and its cor- 
responding derivatives—a question that was 
decided long ago in favor of the latter expres- 
sion—has been revived in an English photo- 
graphic journal. The arguments of the two 
disputants are published elsewhere in this issue. 
The champion of “cinematograph”” made out 
a very poor case, but neither he nor his adversary 
made note of the circumstance that there is no 
letter k in the French alphabet, which would 
have enabled Lumiére to recognize the Greek 
origin of the term that he applied to his invention. 
The nearest approach would have been “quine- 
matograph”; but he chose “cinematograph.” 
Instead of adopting the word in this form, such 
recognized English authorities as the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary and Cassell’s Cyclopedia of 
Photography, very sensibly adopted the Greek 
form—Kinematograph. Nor do we find that 
any standard English dictionary spells words 
derived from the Greek, and with k as the initial 
letter, with a c, but with a k; and, inversely, 
all words derived from the Latin and beginning 
with the letter c, are spelled accordingly, and 
not with a k. Thus we have kinetoscope, 
kaleidoscope, kinemacolor (an English invention), 
kallitype and kilogram, to fortify the recogni- 
tion of Greek as the source; and camera, color, 
carbon, calcium and cyclorama, of the Latin 
source; yet the popular term, kodak, is neither 
Greek nor Latin, but American. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylstcn Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the backof every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Still-Life Competition 
Closed February 28, 1919 


First Prize: James V. Dunham. 
Second Prize: Samuel P. Ward. 
Third Prize: G. H. Seelig. 

Honorable Mention: Robert W. Baird, Ethel 
Dismukes, Alexander DuBois, Mrs. Wm. Durrant, 
W. E. Fowler, Bertran F. Hawley, E. J. Koester, H. J. 
Mahlenbrock, Alexander Murray, Louis R. Murray, 
Robert P. Nute, Maude Paget, Dr. Charles B. Piper, 
W. C. Sawyer, H. J. Shipton, Sgt. P. A. Sims, Ken- 
neth D. Smith, James Thomson. 


Subjects for Competition — 1919 


“Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
‘Landscapes with Figures.’’ Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
“Qutdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December $1. 


1920 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” 
“Still-Life.” 
“The Spirit of Winter.” 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March $1. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Stee 


Non-Receipt of Photo-Era 


Ir should be unnecessary to remind subscribers of 
Puoro-Era that its publisher is doing his very best to 
overcome conditions brought on by the war. Never- 
theless, there are some who have held us to task for 
the non-receipt of PHoro-Era. Subscribers who fail 
to receive their copies—after liberal allowance for mail- 
congestion—should write us and we will see to it that a 
duplicate copy is mailed. 
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JAMES V. DUNHAM 


FIRST PRIZE —STILL-LIFE 


The Weakest Link 


Tue veteran pictorial photographer, George Sutcliffe, 
points out ina recent number of The Amateur Photog- 
rapher that ever since photography began, inventors 
have been busy removing the weakest links; so that 
to-day, a beginner starts with a chain of operations, 
every one of which has been tested. Yet they are not 
all equally strong even now; and each of us in his prac- 
tice has some one link which is weaker than the rest, 
and may let him down. With one it may be the dark- 
room-lamp, the screen of which is safe only when the 
utmost precautions are taken to keep light from the 
plates. This is very commonly the weak link; be- 
cause the importance of a real “safe-light” is not 
appreciated as it deserves to be, and many workers 
seem to be satisfied with a piece of ruby glass, or even 
with a layer of red varnish applied to an electric light, 
neither of which is more than a very imperfect make- 
shift. Fogged negatives are often submitted to us, 
which point clearly to the darkroom-lamp as the cause 
of the trouble. Some of these, especially when the 
film has been greatly underexposed, have a curious 
reversal in the least exposed parts, where a metallic- 
looking positive image is visible. This is almost al- 
ways due to development by an unsafe light. The 
shutter may be the weakest link with other workers— 
and we know of one case where the water-supply de- 
served that title. The cold-water pipe ran for a few 


yards close to a hét-water pipe, with the result that 
water which had been standing in the pipe became 


dangerously warm. The lesson for each of us is to 
discover the weakest link, and remove or strengthen it. 


Plateholders and Dampness 


Tue evil effects of dampness on the ordinary type 
of plateholder are perhaps not always sufficiently rec- 
ognized. There is no more certain way to warp the 
thin wood, from which the shutters of these slides are 
made, than by dampness, followed by rapid drying, 
and directly this happens the plateholder ceases to be 
lightproof. It is not possible to suggest a home- 
remedy for a plateholder with warped slides; the only 
effective one is to return the plateholder to the makers 
for the fitting of entirely new slides. Great care should 
be taken to prevent such plateholders from being 
stored in anything like a damp atmosphere. We met 
a worker recently who had left an ordinary double 
mahogany book-form plateholder for two or three days 
in a rather damp darkroom, with the result that when 
the slide was next required the slides were almost too 
stiff to pull out fully. The plateholder in question was 
placed near a stove in order to get it dry quickly, with 
the result that the whole warped to such an extent that 
it was not possible to insert it in the camera with any- 
thing like a proper fit, and, in fact, the warping of the 
plateholder was so bad that light was admitted at the 
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SAMUEL P. WARD 


SECOND PRIZE —STILL-LIFE 


corners, completely spoiling the plates. This may be 
an extreme case; but it is given as a warning what to 
expect, especially with modern plateholders, which are 
probably made of mahogany less well-seasoned than 
was the case with the apparatus of a score of years ago, 
which would stand a great deal of careless treatment 
without being any the worse. If a plateholder has got 
wet, or is suspected of being damp, it will be found a 
good plan to dry it very slowly ina fairly warm room, as 
no ill effect will then be likely to result. If, after being 
dried the slides still run stiffly, the best way to ease 
them is by lubricating with a soft black lead-pencil. 
Plateholders with vulcanite slides give very little 
trouble in this respect, provided that care is taken to 
avoid bending the slides unduly. While on the subject, 
a word may be added on the popular metal plateholders 
so much in use. These plateholders are generally very 
well made and will stand a lot of rough usage, but it is 
not wise to try them too far. The design leaves very 
little room for clearance between the slide and the 
film of the plate, hence care must be taken not to bend 
the slides, for, though this may not be sufficiently bad 
to prevent inserting the slide into its groove, a very 
little will be enough to abrade or scratch the surface of 
the plate. We have more than once heard of trouble 
arising from this cause. These plateholders are also a 
danger when the dead-black paint on the inside be- 
comes worn off. There are photographers who assume 
that this is a matter of very little moment, but we are 
old-fashioned enough to believe in having everything 
inside the camera and plateholders as dead black as 
possible.—The British Journal. 


Lens-Mounts 


THERE is one point to which British opticians might 
give attention when designing new anastigmats for 
after-the-war trade, and that is to provide each instru- 
ment with a deep hood. The shallow mounts in which 
some of our best anastigmats are sold are quite inade- 
quate for one of their primary purposes, 7.¢., that of 
cutting off the brilliant light falling upon the front 
surface of the glass. No matter how perfect the lens 
itself may be, such is fatal to the making of a clear, 
bright negative. We have only to fix a temporary 
shade to the lens to cut off this light in order to realize 
what a drawback a shallow hood really is. One of the 
best anastigmats that we have ever used shows this to 
a great degree. The front glass of the instrument is 
virtually flush with the front of the lens-mount; and, 
when windows or other strong illumination are at right 
angles to the camera, there is a marked veil even upon 
the image as seen on the focusing-screen. Obviously, 
good negatives cannot be expected in such circum- 
stances unless the lens is hooded. In the case of an- 
other old-fashioned instrument set well back in its 
mount a hood was never required, and the negatives 
were as bright as could be wished. Those who use 
lenses in “sunk-mounts,” unless there is separate 
screening, as in many reflex-cameras, can doubtless 
furnish abundant evidence in this direction, and for 
them a portable lens-hood that can be quickly at- 
tached and removed should be regarded as an indis- 
pensable item of equipment even for ordinary work. 
The shallow mount was designed in the first place to 
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INDOOR-SPORTS 


G. H. SEELIG 


THIRD PRIZE—STILL-LIFE 


fulfil the demands for lightness and portability; but for 
these advantages much has to be sacrificed: for one 
thing, the glasses of the lens itself are not protected 
against accidental damage as was the case with the 
older-fashioned instruments set well back into their 
mounts. It is to the maker’s advantage that his lens 
should give its best performance without undue trouble. 
However, through an operator overlooking the need of 
screening, a certain instrument, while capable of the 
very highest work, is judged inferior to one to which it 
may be in every way equal except in the matter of its 
mounting.—The British Journal. 


Lens-Angle and View-Finder 


Tuose who do much hand-camera work will not be 
long in finding out that the view-finder is, on the whole, 
the most unsatisfactory item of their equipment. The 
best pattern is undoubtedly the wire-frame, fitted with 
cross-lines and a back sight, enabling the instrument 
to be used at eye-level. One point, however, that is 
apt to be overlooked by workers is that a change of 
lens often has the effect of entirely upsetting the most 
carefully adjusted view-finder. The other day we met a 
press photographer who had failed to obtain a series of 
negatives at a sports-meeting owing to the fact that the 
lens on the camera had been changed at the last mo- 
ment for one of a different focus, and including a much 
narrower angle. The finder worked very well in con- 
junction with the original lens, but was, of course, 
inaccurate with the newer one. It is important when 
changing lenses as above—when the instrument is in a 
focusing-mount and a direct vision-finder is in use—to 
make a rapid test as to what is included by the lens and 
what is indicated by the finder. For this purpose one 
may fix up four pieces of black cardboard to include a 


rectangle of the same scale as the plate in use upon a 
whitewashed wall. The camera is then set up about a 
couple of yards away and the black cards seen in the 
four corners of the screen; a glance at the finder will at 
once show whether approximately the same result has 
taken place. As a general rule the finder will be found 
to include far too much, and may be modified to suit 
the lens by painting out all surplus with a little Bruns- 
wick black, or in the case of a wire-frame finder another 
couple of wires may be temporarily added. Thus, if 
accuracy is obtained in the relation between these two 
important items in his equipment at such a short 
distance, the worker will have no fear about including 
longer distances. In the case of a box-form finder a 
similar comparison may be made.—The British Journal. 


Why Prints are Not Returned 


Puoto-Era has a large collection of prints that are 
waiting to be returned to their owners. The reasons 
for this sad state of affairs are as follows: 

First, absence of name and address on the prints of 
sender. 

Second, failure of senders to provide any or sufficient 
postage for their return. 

Third, failure to indicate why they were sent, or, 
rather, no advice has been received by PHoto-Era. 

Fourth, prints that receive Honorable Mention re- 
main the property of Puoto-Era, according to the 
rules which are stated plainly in every issue, together 
with conditions under which they may be returned te 
senders. 

If this meets the eye of those who are in the dark re- 
garding the fate of their prints, will they kindly com- 
municate with the Publisher, and they shall be en- 
lightened promptly. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 





EARLY SPRING 


Advanced Competition—The Spirit of Spring 
Closes June 30, 1919 


THERE is something about springtime beauty and 
freshness that thrills us anew each year. No matter 
what mental or physical pain we may have had to bear, 
the sunshine and the twittering birds act as a sovereign 
panacea, and from the heartbeat of re-awakened 
Nature we gain the necessary strength to “carry on.” 
To many, Dame Nature is both physician and com- 
forter, and the camerist has the inestimable privilege 
to bring a ray of happiness to those who are far beyond 
the reach of his voice. A song is sung; a speech is 
finished; and the face of a loved one fades from the 
mind; but a picture—that lives forever! 

Spring is a time of sunshine, flowers and youth, and 
these should predominate in every pictorial expression 
of the Spirit of Spring. No matter what the individual 
camerist’s experience may have been during the winter- 
months, he should approach this competition with 
all the life and brightness that he can muster. If 
mental or physical wounds make it impossible for him 


P. BOETEL 


to enter into the spirit that should dominate this com- 
petition, it were better not to enter at all. Heartless 
as it is, the old adage, “Laugh, and the world laughs 
with you; weep, and you weep alone,” is true to 
human nature. This is the time for smiles, for happi- 
ness and the joy of newborn love—these are the attri- 
butes of the Spirit of Spring that each picture should 
include in bounteous measure. 

The delicate pinkness and fragrance of apple or 
cherry-tree blossoms constitute a subject that is at once 
alluring and difficult to photograph. Whether it is an 
entire tree or but a small blossom-covered branch, it 
presents an admirable technical and artistic problem 
to the really ambitious camerist. Many times, a hill- 
side, on whose slope an orchard is in full bloom, offers 
a change of subject—particularly, if a fittingly placed 
bank of cumulus clouds tops the hill. Unfortunately 
photography is still unable to reproduce all the shim- 
mering atmospheric softness that accompanies Spring- 
time beauty in field or orchard. 

Lakes, ponds and streams have always had a pe- 
culiar fascination for me in the early spring. From the 
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time that the first frog-chorus begins its twilight- 
concerts, there is much pictorial material to be found 
about the shores of all inland bodies of water. Clumps 
of reeds, cat-tails and pussy-willows offer many pos- 
sibilities as subjects or backgrounds for Springtime- 
studies. Flooded marsh-lands, checkered with playing 
lights and shadows caused by clouds moving across 
them, may be made into suitable subjects for this 
competition. However, the camerist must be a good 
technician as well as a sensitive pictorialist to attempt 
subjects which require wise selection and artistic treat- 
ment of a very high order. 

Needless to say, the advent of spring has its effect 
on birds and animals. A newly arrived pair of robins 
engaged in deciding upon the location of their nest, is 
a subject of great interest and value to the nature- 
photographer and to other camerists as well. In fact 
all manner of appropriate subjects may be found by a 
careful study of the habits and lives of our feathered or 
furry friends of the great out-of-doors. The animal- 
life on a farm should not be overlooked by those 
camerists who are fortunate enough to live near one or 
on one, for an up-to-date farm is a very busy place in 
the spring and pictorial possibilities are legion. 

Although the mind turns naturally to the fields and 
woods in thinking of spring, it should be remembered 
that urban communities, as well, have their Springtime 
joys. The bright, warm sunshine attracts the children 
to the city-playgrounds. Weary mothers with fretful 
babies seek relief from the crowded tenements in the 
recreation-centers, and that harbinger of spring—the 
hurdy-gurdy man—is abroad again. Genre-studies of 
city-life, during the early spring-days, may just as 
truly breathe the Spirit of Spring as pictures made in 
the open country. The rejuvenation of amusement- 
parks is a perennial sign of approaching summer. 
Again, at yacht-clubs, boats are being scraped, painted 


and made ready for summer-cruising and racing-regat- 
tas. Athletic fields are being rolled and re-marked; 
and, in fact, there is life and bustle on every side which 
fairly demands pictorial perpetuation for the enjoy- 
ment of all. 

There are many opportunities for suitable Spring- 


time pictures in and about the home. Especially should 
those camerists who occupy single houses and who have 
gardens, make the most of their surroundings. In the 
suburbs of every large city, there are many homes that 
are literally surrounded by beautiful lawns, flower- 
beds and gardens s—all of which have great pictorial 
value in the hands of the skilled worker. Many times, 
through tact and courtesy, it is possible for the “‘gar- 
denless”’ pictorialist to obtain permission to make 
“sa in the garden of his more fortunate neighbor. 

Usually, the owner of a beautiful garden is immensely 
pleased to have pictures made of his garden; but 
unless there is a hearty invitation to enter such a 

garden, it is just as well not to force the issue because 
7 camerist can do his best if he feels that his very 
presence is unwelcome. 

The Spirit of Spring knows no limitations. The 
simple act of a poor tenement-dweller placing a small 
potted plant on the fire-escape that it may thrive in 
the bright sunshine, is evidence enough that in her 
heart the Spirit of Spring has found a welcome. Al- 
though we turn to nature naturally, we must remember 
that there are thousands in our great cities to whom 
spring means just as much as to the hundreds living in 
the country. However, both cannot enjoy exactly the 
same manifestations. It seems to me that the well- 
equipped worker—wherever he may be—should 
attempt to portray the Spirit of Spring as he finds it 
in his locality. Let the city-dweller give us his inter- 


pretation and the man from the country his version. 
By so doing this competition should ‘have a deep 
human and pictorial interest. 

Unless a picture expresses the Spirit of Spring 
spontaneously, it will find small favor with the judges. 
The indescribable exhilaration experien on a 
beautiful spring day cannot be expressed by posing a 
subject; but by catching a subject at the moment 
when it best expresses our own thrill of delight. This 
competition is the exact antithesis of our Still-Life 
Competition! Although all camerists must creep be- 
fore they can walk, photographically, it should not 
be assumed that because a beautiful cherry-tree in full 
bloom typifies the Spirit of Spring, it must be photo- 
graphed year after year. Give the matter enough 
serious thought to get out of the beaten path. 

We have every reason to believe that the Spirit of 
Spring Competition of 1919 will be even more success- 
ful than the one of last year. Our competition of last 
year was a distinct success; but at its conclusion it 
seemed as if the supply of available subjects had hardly 
been touched. We are confident that amateur and 
professional workers will realize that this competition 
is eminently worth careful thought and preparation. 
Let every entrant remember that his efforts are always 
appreciated, even if no prize or Honorable Mention is 
awarded; and that if he does win the favor of the 
judges, his work will give pleasure to several thousand 
fellow-workers and readers of PHoto-Era. Make the 
effort—it is worth it! 


A.: Hi. 


Copy, Duplicate, Replica 


A copy is as nearly like the original as the copyist has 
power to make it; a duplicate is exactly like the original; 
a carbon copy of a typewritten document must be a du- 
plicate; we may have an inaccurate copy, but never an 
inaccurate duplicate. A facsimile is like the original in 
appearance; a duplicate is the same as the original in 
substance and effect, a facsimile of the Declaration of 
Independence is not a duplicate. A facsimile of a key 
might be quite useless; a duplicate will open the lock. 
An imitation is always thought of as inferior to the 
original; as, an imitation of Milton. A replica is a 
copy of a work of art by the maker of the original. A 
duplicate is really an original, containing the same pro- 
visions and signed by the same persons, so that it may 
have in all respects the same force and effect. A copy 
is a reproduction of an original, or even of a reproduc- 
tion of an original, but not necessarily of the same size, 
nor retaining all the good or bad qualities of the object 
copied. Thus, there are good, bad and indifferent 
copies of the Venus de Milo, in bronze, marble and 
alabaster, the original being of marble. There are also 
copies of photographs, ranging in quality according to 
the skill of the copyist, and may be printed in any size 
or in any medium. A reproduction is the same as a 
copy, and may be executed in the form of a photograph, 
photogravure or halftone. 

W. A. F. 


Gh 


An Elevating Exhibit 


Miss GusHincton—‘I saw your picture, ‘Destroy- 
ers at Sea,’ at the exhibition, Mr. Softly, and it was 
just heavenly.” 

Mr. Sorrty—“ Heavenly, eh? 
it was ‘skyed.’” 


Maybe that is why 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value. $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

Subject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous ’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any prac- 
tical help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 33 
to and including 3} x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed February 28, 1919 


First Prize: Bernhard Muller. 
Second Prize: George S. Nalle. 
Honorable Mention: Joseph B. Morse, Jr., J. Homer 
Smith. 


The All-Around Camera 


Every season some beginner writes to me to ask 
what camera I would advise him to purchase for “all- 
aroun!” photography. This is very much like asking 
a tailor to recommend a good “all-the-year-around”’ 
suit of clothes. The more one attempts to sift the pros 
and cons down to bed-rock, the more confused the be- 
ginner becomes. As a matter of fact, there is no “‘all- 
around” camera! There are many that will photograph 
all manner of subjects; but, to my best knowledge and 
belief, there never was and never will be one camera 
that will meet every photographic requirement. The 
beginner should remember that a camera to merit the 
title, “‘all-around camera,” would have to make snap- 
shot speed, time and bulb-exposures; it would have to 
do copying, enlarging and reducing; it would need to 
be adapted to portrait, landscape, marine, mountain, 
group and commercial photography; it must serve the 
needs of the beginner, professional, scientist, explorer, 
traveler and merchant; and, finally, it must be fitted 
with a remarkably versatile lens, shutter, swing-back, 
bellows-extension, rising-and-falling front, etc., to 
meet these varied demands; and, in addition, such a 
camera would need to be very strong, light in weight, 
compact and adapted to use dryplates, roll-films, and 
film-packs. Furthermore, there are still other im- 
portant adjustments and details to be added to this 
long list to make an equipment really an “all-around” 
camera. What a bewilderingly diversified piece of 
apparatus that would be! 

It must be apparent to the veriest tyro that an “all- 
around” camera is very much like a “universal” lens— 
both will photograph many things, but not everything. 
In consequence, it is vitally important to the beginner 
to make up his mind what branch of photography he 
expects to master during his first season and then to buy 
the camera that is best adapted to his requirements 
photographically and comes within his means. “How 
should I know what I expect to photograph?” the 
beginner might ask in perplexity. Very true; but on 
second thought he will realize that he does not intend 
to attempt high-speed pictures, autochromes, tele- 
photo-views, photomicrographic experiments and gen- 
eral scientific photographic research. Furthermore, 
as he gives the matter thought, he will continue to 
eliminate until he arrives at the conclusion that he 
wishes te photograph friends, home-scenes, and perhaps, 
take the camera on his vacation this summer. Arrived 
at this decision, the beginner will have no difficulty to 
obtain a suitable camera. Later on, when he has 
established himself firmly on his photographic feet, he 
is in a position to know to advantage what better equip- 
ment he needs, if any. 

It sounds rather thrilling to tell your friends that your 
new roadster can make seventy miles an hour; but if 
you never intended to drive at such a speed, why pay 
for that which you do not use? With regard to cameras, 
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FIRST PRIZE — 


you may cause your friends to envy you the new re- 
flecting-camera with high-speed anastigmat lens, but if 


you cannot use it advantageously and do not intend to 
devote the necessary time to mastering it, why pay for 
such an equipment? It is far better to begin with a 
box-camera and work up to a reflecting-camera with 
high-speed lens than to be obliged to fall back sud- 
denly and ignominiously. 

Probably, the nearest approach to an “all-around” 
camera is one of the popular folding roll-film outfits 
fitted with an anastigmat lens and higl a-speed shutter. 
With such a camera, the beginner is well equipped to 
photograph virtually every subject that he may desire 
about his home, among his friends or when away on a 
vacation. Obviously, such a camera is not intended to 
take the place of other special types adapted to the 
particular work in hand. To-day, there is a camera 
made for every branch of photography; and, as in 
other lines of human endeavor, the beginner will do 
well to find and use the particular equipment that 
specialists agree is best adapted to the work to be done. 
Specialization in any one branch of photography is to 
be advised; but not at the outset. It is best for the 
beginner to sound himself out and to make sure which 
branch of the art and science of photography he would 
enjoy the most. 

Another near approach to the “all-around” camera is 
the plate-camera equipped with anastigmat lens, high- 
speed shutter, swing-back, double or triple bellows- 
extension, rising-and-falling front, reversible or re- 
volving-back and other adjustments. Such a camera 
would permit the beginner to attempt much serious 
work artistically and technically; but its bulk and the 
necessity to use a tripod would eliminate it at once as 
a constant photographic companion. 

Again, we have the reflecting-camera that can do 
what neither of the above types can do; and, yet, it 


BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


falls short of being an “all-around” ~amera. Every 
type of camera mentioned is an ideal outfit in its own 
sphere of usefulness; and, because it does not yield 
results under conditions which it is not made to meet, 
the beginner should not condemn it. In fact, the fault 
rests with the beginner and not with the camera. For, 
if the tyro makes the mistake to purchase an elaborate 
outfit that is not adapted either to himself or to the 
work to be done, he has only himself to blame for an 
unfortunate and very unsatisfactory state of photo- 
graphic affairs. 

Since there is really no “all-around” camera in actual 
fact—although there are several near approaches to 
such an equipment—the beginner will do well to try to 
master photography little by little. As he progresses, 
he should obtain the best outfit possible for the par- 
ticular branch of photography he is endeavoring to 
master at the time. By so doing he will not only obtain 
a more thorough grasp of photography but he will have 
the invaluable opportunity to learn how to manipulate 
cameras of all standard types. There are many times 
when it is most convenient for the beginner to know how 
to handle a reflecting-camera, even if he never expects 
to own one. Again, he may wish to do some special 
work, although not enough to warrant the purchase of 
a new outfit; but if he knows how to use a view- 
camera, he may borrow one and thus save himself 
considerable expense. In short, the more any beginner 
knows about photography, the more pleasure he de- 
rives from it and the more rapid is his progress. 

Even at the risk of repetition, I feel that it is neces- 
sary to remind the beginner that an expensive camera 
does not guarantee good pictures, neither does a mod- 
erate-priced outfit portend photographic failure. If 
every beginner will use his equipment—whatever it 
may be—carefully and with common sense, he will elim- 
inate ninety per cent of his photographic troubles. It 
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TEXAS BROOK IN MID-WINTER 


appears to be a human tendency on the part of the 
average beginner to trust more to an expensive equip- 
ment than he would to a moderate-priced camera. As 
a matter of fact, the more an outfit costs the more 
“photographic brains” it requires to produce good 
pictures. Every beginner with the season of 1919 
before him should look to his photographic knowledge 
first, then to his camera. 


A. H. B. 


The Limit in Photographing with 
the Microscope 


AccorpDING to an editorial note in The Amateur 
Photographer Mr. J. E. Barnard, president of the Royal 
Microscopical Society, expounded to a crowded audi- 
ence at the Camera Club some of the secrets of photo- 
micrography: and his thoughtful address, which was 
not overladen with technique, must have given to many 
ordinary photographers a new insight into the difficul- 
ties of their brethren who use the microscope. He 
made it plain that the limiting principle in photo- 
micrography is neither the skill of the operator nor 
even the capacity of the objective, but the physical fact 
that light has a definite wave-length, and that it is not 
possible to resolve an object which is finer in detail 
than the wave-length of the light which is used to il- 
luminate it. The ordinary photographer, as Mr. 
Barnard pointed out, is concerned, generally speaking, 
to get a correct rendering so that his picture represents 
what the eye sees. The photomicrographer, on the 
other hand, is not concerned at all about the exact 
representation of colors so far as their luminosity or 
visual value goes; he is concerned only with getting 
contrast enough to show the contiguous details: and 
contrast-screens extending over the whole range of the 
spectrum are often used for the very purpose of getting 
the exact opposite of the natural representation. The 
ordinary photographer, again, has at his command a 
certain power of photographing the depth of an object; 
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but this is denied to the photomicrographer; and the 
better photomicrographer he is, the less likely will he 
be to attempt to photograph more than one plane at 
one time. Mr. Barnard did not agree that the easiest 
way to do photomicrography is necessarily with the 
most elementary tools. If the work is to be done with 
precision it needs more elaborate apparatus. The 
great thing to aim at is to avoid vibration, by having 
the apparatus on the girder principle, strutted and 
braced together in all directions, so that if one part 
vibrates the other parts vibrate with it. 


Focusing Sharply 


In focusing originals, such as paintings, in which 
the absence of definite outlines presents a difficulty, 
most phetographers make use of a small printed card 
placed against the surface of the original in order to 
provide a workable test-object. But perhaps it is not 
so generally recognized that_different types of lens 
require different treatment in order-to obtain the best 
results. As a rule, rapid rectilinears and other lenses 
possessing greater or less roundness of field give the best 
average sharpness when the test-object is placed so that 
its image falls about midway between the margin and 
center of the field. With most anastigmats it is best 
to obtain the greatest sharpness in the center, and the 
margins will then frequently be sharper in the negative 
than they appeared on the screen. With all types of 
lenses great assistance can be given by a judicious use 
of the swing-back, both vertical and side movements 
being employed as needed. This is particularly the 
case when using a portrait-lens at its full aperture; a 
swing of the back will allow of the same degree of good 
focus over the plate as could be obtained by a smaller 
stop. The method must not be abused, particularly 
when a short-focus lens is being used, otherwise the 
size of hand and feet in the sitting figure will be un- 
pleasantly exaggerated.—The British Journal. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Purple Tones on Bromide 


Tue formula given below will give an excellent purple 
tone on any make of bromide paper, which is equal if 
not better than any gold-toned printing-out-paper or 


self-toning paper. Thorough washing after each 
operation is required. 
Bleach in 
Potass. ferricyanide.......... 140 grs. 
Ammonium bromide......... 180 grs. 
Water to annie... .........55. 10 ozs. 
Wash and re-develop in:— 
A.—Hydroquinone............ 170 grs. 
Potass. metabisulphite....... 90 grs. 
Potass. bromide............. 20 grs. 
ea ee 10 ozs. 
B.—Ammonium carbonate... ... 1 oz. 
rear ae 10 ozs 


Equal parts of A and B. 
E. MAantey, in The British Journal. 


Fastest Fixing 


Amon other suggestions which we made recently to__— 


a correspondent, who sent us a batch of stained paper- 
negatives, was that of using a hypo-bath of the maxi- 
mum fixing-speed. Where, as in the case of such 
negatives, the process of fixing cannot be seen by the 
eye it is more than important to arrange matters so as 
to obtain complete fixation. As was ascertained some 
years ago by Mr. Welborne Piper in the course of a 
lengthy series of experiments, a fixing-bath of forty per 
cent strength, that is to say, eight ounces dissolved in 
water to make 20 ounces of solution, fixes more rapidly 
than any which is weaker or stronger. Although these 
experiments were made with a particular emulsion, our 
own experience with plates of many different makes 
has shown us that for practical purposes the strength 
of bath above-mentioned may be taken as that which 
fixes in the shortest time. Obv iously, more hypo is 
required to make up a bath of this strength, but, setting 
aside loss from sheer carelessness—such as splashing 
the solution about—there is no reason to believe that a 
bath of this strength is any less economical to use than 
one containing, say, only four to six ounces in a pint of 
water. We have yet to find a plate with which a bath 
of this maximum strength cannot be used. In the 
case of papers it may easily happen that frilling or 
blisters may arise from the use of a fixing-bath of this 
strength, although in our experience such effects have 
been very rare.—The British Journal. 


Triple Condensors 


AN interesting item in The Amateur Photographer 
calls attention to the advantages of using triple con- 
densors. These condensors are composed of three 
lenses instead of two and this construction allows the 
individual glasses to be thinner and in consequence 
reduces the risk of breakage from sudden changes of 
temperature; moreover, the illuminant can be nearer 
to the condensor. In this way a larger angle of the 
light proceeding from it is included and more of the 


available light is utilized on the screen. The results 
of using a triple condensor are not “better” in the 
sense that there is any perceptible difference between 
them and enlargements made with a double one, or 
even without any condensor at all; but the exposure 
required is reduced, in some cases, very considerably. 
For the projection of slides a properly adjusted triple 
condensor should give a much brighter picture than 
could be got with a double one, the same illuminant 
being used for each. ' 


Commercial Telephotographs 


Ir is a very common and not wholly unjustified 
criticism of the telephoto-lens, with regard to its 
practical usefulness, that the subject which displays its 
utility has to be sought with patience; that the results 
are more often demonstrative of what the lens will 
achieve than an example of its power to meet demands 
upon it. In one application, at any rate, this is not the 
case, and the exception may usefully be drawn to the 
notice of commercial photographers, by few of whom 
perhaps a telephoto-lens is regarded as a useful item of 
their equipment. But in photographing small objects 
natural size, or nearly natural size, a telephoto is of 
special usefulness, for the reason that it compels a very 
considerable distance between lens and camera, and 
therefore ensures in the photograph the quality of 
“good drawing,” which is an essential in such work. 
Five or six feet is none too great a distance in such 
cases, but a thirty-inch or a thirty-six-inch lens of 
the ordinary type is a bulky instrument, even if it is 
available. A telephoto of the adjustable-focus type, 
such as the Adon, yields very satisfactory results and 
adds only a few ounces to the weight of the kit. 

The British Journal. 


Another X-ray Peril 


EpirortaLLty The Amateur Photographer calls atten- 
tion to dangers that the X-ray worker should guard 
against. The X-ray worker should be careful with re- 
gard to any metal-objects he may have about his per- 
son, such as watches, rings, or even coins in the pocket. 
If the tube is not sufficiently protected—and few are 
stray radiation, falling upon such articles, may cause 
them to be the sources of secondary rays, which bring 
about painful effects in the tissues. This is specially the 
case with silver and nickel-articles; a sovereign, on the 
other hand, if one should ever again get into our pockets, 
would probably give rise to no effects, the secondary 
radiation from gold being very feeble. At the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Roentgen Society a medical man 
who has been the victim of this kind of action, told how 
he had worn a wrist-watch under his rubber-glove while 
doing X-ray work; and, as a result of the secondary 
rays from the silver, an ulcer had formed on his wrist, 
corresponding in shape and position to the dial. He 
had also suffered from X-ray burns on the legs which 
he stated were due to wearing nickel sock-suspenders. 
Evidently the risk of mischief along this unguarded 
line is considerable to those whose occupations bring 
them frequently within reach of these radiations. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 








Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a six-month subscription to PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 


THERE are too many distracting objects in this 
picture, such as the fwo vases on the table and the 
Indian rug—if it is that—which add nothing to the 
value of the picture and only serve to make it appear 
very jumbled up. The lower half of the print is almost 
solid black, except for the harsh white stripes in the 
rug; and the model, therefore, seems stuck in mid-air, 
or else her limbs have been amputated! According to 
the title, the parrot should be the’subject to hold our 
attention; but it is slighted, and made to play a minor 
part. The figure is certainly posed in a most awkward 
position. What has become of the lady’s neck? It 
appears as though she had none. Also, the position 
of the hands could be improved greatly. The lighting 
on the face is too harsh, and in fact the flesh-tones 
throughout the picture are very poor—all too glaring. 


C. B. Weep. 


Let us begin by trimming five-eighths of an inch 
from the bottom of the picture, which will give it a 
better balance in the parts of light and dark. The 
lighting also is somewhat too harsh to render the skin 
at its best. A softer grade of paper would have im- 
proved the tone of the picture very much. The 
sitter is tactfully posed and appears not in the least 
conscious of the presence of a camera, which is highly 
commendable. However, I am quite sure that she is 
looking at her fingers, instead of at the bird. which is 
evidently the main point of interest. The articles on the 
tabie are incongruous and detract attention from the 


central point of interest. — 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


THE left shoulder is somewhat exaggerated, due to 
improper placing of head. Right arm appears too 
small for body—poor lighting and probably short 
focal length of lens. The bottle and cup on table are 
entirely too prominent. Entire picture is too harsh, 
should have used softer paper. Background does 
not co-ordinate with subject, due to lower part being 
too dark. Could have been bettered by using softer 
paper. I would suggest that sitter’s head be raised 
higher; but still maintain that questioning attitude; 
right hand should be placed in lap and subdued in 
lighting; left elbow a little further out and hand in- 
ward so that would be more perspective between the 
arm and wrist. Table and accessories should be 
moved further back in picture and out of focus—bottle 
and cup in lower key than head, and bust of sitter so 
that there would be proper balance. In conclusion, I 
would use a longer focus lens, softer paper and spot 
out on print or etch on plate the highlights on settee 
in lower left-hand corner. ae Wiis 


Tue print “Polly, Do You Love Me?” shows a bit 
of indoor-genre poorly handled. With such material 
as is here represented and proper handling a good 
picture could be had easily. By multiplying the 
distance between the camera and the sitter by two 
and by moving the camera a little to the left and 
about eighteen inches higher a better effect may be 
had. Then have the lady sit in a more upright posi- 
tion, lower the left hand about five inches, remove the 
water-glass and bottle, increase the exposure by as 
much more, and not overdevelop as was done in this 
case. Under such conditions a more pleasing picture 
could be had. As it is now, the eye is attracted by 
the water-glass and bottle, the pose is extremely 
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THE PICTURE 





awkward and unpleasing. The lower half of the print 
shows no detail and forms a dividing line across the 
print. An increase of exposure would prevent this 
and by proper developing the highlights would not 


show the paper as white. eames @. heen 


A SPLENDID model poorly portrayed. Head is out 
of proportion to rest of body. A good face, awk- 
wardly placed, poorly (flat) lighted. The hand resting 
on table has a misshapen appearance. Bird is not 
separated from body of lady, it giving appearance of 
a straight line bisecting shoulder. As a whole it is 
too contrasty, no detai! in dress—one-third of print— 
background too sharp, being too near subject. Ar- 
ticles on table, together with resting arm and in- 
clined head, draw the eye too insistently away from 
the subject of the title “‘Polly.”. The print is the 
unfortunate result of what is not generally observed 
by many on the groundglass; in short, the perspective 
is bad; the negative underexposed, overdeveloped and 
the subject improperly posed. 
Louts R. Murray. 


TuE pose and pleasing effect of the picture is delight- 
ful. The technical details, as well as the composition 
and focus, are fairly well done. The picture space is 
a bit crowded, and the undue proportion of dark in 
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the lower part of the picture, which gives a draped or 
bust effect, could have been avoided by less carbonate 
and a higher dilution in the developer. Feeding the 
parrot with the right hand, while holding it on the 
outstretched forefinger of the left, would have been a 
more natural and interesting pose. White lilacs 
substituted for the water-bottle and large goblet would 
have enhanced the artistic value of the picture. There 
is no excuse for the wrinkled background, which does 
not belong to the room or the picture. 
Frank LaBavu HIter. 


Tuis picture is rather confusing in its parts. The 
parrot, which should here have received the most at- 
tention, has been slighted. The figure is rather awk- 
ward in pose and the hands were badly treated. Well 
could the objects on the table be eliminated; and also 
the highlights in the drapery to the left. The wrinkles 
in the background are annoying and could have been 
avoided by keeping the cloth moving during the ex- 
posure. And where is the rest of the figure? Owing 
to the intense blackness, there appears to be nothing 
at all from the waist down! Here a reflector would 
have helped. On the other hand, the subject is good 
and an excellent picture can be made if more care is 
taken in the arrangement of the models, and the un- 
necessary accessories removed. 

Ricuarp Wesser, Jr 
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Tue leading illustrations in the present issue of 
Puoro-Era are representative examples of the Sixth 
Pittsburgh Salon. Of these, “Cedars, Sedate,” by 
C. W. Christiansen, embellishes the front-cover. Mr. 
Christiansen will be remembered as the author of the 
remarkably interesting and instructive serial on pic- 
torial photography that appeared in the August, Sep- 
tember and October, 1918, issues of this magazine. 
This stately composition, as well as the frontispiece, 
by H. A. Latimer, and the succeeding six pictures, 
accompany the admirable article on the Sixth Pitts- 
burgh Salon by Messrs. Reiter and Rypinski. Any 
words of mine in criticism of these engrossing pictorial 
subjects would be superfluous. Data: “Cedars, 
Sedate,” front-cover and page 228; Grand Canyon; 
June, 8 a.m.; bright light; 4x5 Graflex; 11)4-inch 
Spencer lens; F/8; 8-time color-screen; 1/50 second; 
4x5 Orthonon; Rodinal; carbon enlargement. 

“On Lake Como”’; frontispiece; June; 2 to 3 P.M.; 
fair light; 8x 16 cm.; Gaumont Stereo Panoram, 
fitted with Krauss-Zeiss of 90 mm. focal length; F/16; 
1/50 second; used the panoram adjustment, and 
*‘shooting” lengthwise of the camera (vertically) 
getting virtually a wide-angle exposure; Eastman 
Film-pack; Metol-Hydro; Bromide enlargement 
(gum-print shown at Pittsburgh). 

Portrait of a Young Girl; page 225; 8x10 view- 
camera; 14-inch Verito; F/4; two 1000 watt Nitrogen 
bulbs; 7 seconds; Orthonon; Pyro; gum-bromide. 

Mae Murray; page 226; January, 4 p.M.; weak 
light; 314x414 Saunderson; 7-inch Verito; F/5.6; 
5 seconds; Polychrome plate; Azol; Artura Carbon 
Black, Grade E. 

Water-Scene; page 227; January, 4 p.m.; 4x5 
Ipso; 9-inch Verito; F/5.6; 1/20 second; Seed Non- 
Hal. Ortho; pyro; Bromide (Paget, about four years 
old, and considered spoiled). 

“Knitters _ - the Sun—Concarneau”’; page 229; 
September; 314 x 414 Goerz-Anschiitz; 314-inch Celor 
Eastman Bae “Pack; M. Q.; Bromoil. 

In contrast to the preceding series of pictures—with 
the exception of Mr. Latimer’s well-defined view on 
Lake Como—are the four somewhat literal though none 
the less interesting examples of Western scenery, pages 
232 to 236. They are all direct contact prints and serve 
the camerist’s primary purpose to show the country 
exactly as it is—without any attempt towards artistic 
interpretation. There is no doubt that Mr. Van 
Winkle could produce prints from the original negatives 
marked by artistic individuality based on treatment 
and printing-medium corresponding to his temperament 
or personality. Be that as it may, the present illustra- 
tions are marked by an undeniable artistic sense and an 
adequate knowledge of pictorial composition. Data: 

“Castle Rock,’ Santa Barbara, Cal.; page 232; 
9 a.m.; 3A Kodak; Voigtlinder & Son Collinear, 
series III; F/16; 3-time ray-filter; 1/5 second; 
Cramer Inst. pyro-acetone; print, Graffo Soft. 

“*Cloud-Lake, Lake Tahoe”; page 233; 9 a.m.; sky- 
shade filter; pyro powders; print on Cyko Studio Soft. 
Other data the same. 

“Kennedy Meadows”; 


California; page 235; 3 p.m 
Other data same as in preceding picture. 


“Tres Hermanas,” page 236; 10 a.m.; stop, F/64. 
Other data same as in preceding picture. 


Mr. Harrison claims no special merit for his small 
illustrations, pages 238-240, except with respect to 
the style of architecture represented. Nevertheless, 
students who are likely to follow this line of photog- 
raphy, may be interested in the photographic methods 
of Mr. Harrison, who is a professional architect of high 
repute. Data: “Gothic Detail”; page 238; fair light; 
3A Graflex; Series II Velostigmat; 7-inch focus; 
F/11; 1/35 second. ‘“‘Romanesque Details’; page 
239; sun; 3A Graflex; Bis-Telar telephoto lens; 
1534-inch focus; F/16; 1/25 second. “Byzantine 
Sketches’’; page 239; good light; vest-pocket camera; 
Vinco lens; F/6.3; 1/50 second. ‘Romanesque 
Facade”; page 240; sun; 3A Premo; Series II Velostig- 
mat; 7-inch focus; F/6.3; 1/100 second. 

Those who have visited Cologne will remember the 
sturdy men with leathern aprons who perform feats of 
strength in unloading beer-casks and depositing them 
in the cellars of hotels or restaurants. They like to 
read the news of the day, but generally with the aid of 
a nearby mug of beer. Frequent draughts of the dark, 
heavy beverage make them a little slow to grasp a 
crisis; but “Johann,” here, accustomed for a period of 
four years to hear of the Allies’ discomfiture, and that 
his friends are only deliberating how and when they 
shall enter Paris, suddenly learned that the great 
Hindenburg was executing a Rhineward movement, 
owing to the unexpected arrival of an army from far-off 
America. He was mystified; he was at a loss to under- 
stand. One day Johann picked up his daily paper 
and read with consternation the great blow struck by 
American arms at Chateau-Thierry and that his 
countrymen were being forced back. It was then that 
he exclaimed: “‘Dénnerwetter! Those Americans! 
Johann was too much absorbed to notice that a fellow- 
citizen, the photographer Eilender, had caught him 
scratching his head and obtained a character-study of 
rare power and interest. Data are lacking except that 
an American-made dryplate was used to make this 
identical exposure, page 243. This circumstance, too, 
was unknown to Johann. 

The remarkable picture showing an army of aviators 
in flight against a beautiful sky, page 245, is due to the 
skill of W. E. Averrett, of the Kearny Photo-Service, of 
San Diego, Cal. On the day of the flight, there were 
over 212 machines in the air, of which about 120 are 
shown in the picture. It must have been a magnificent 
and thrilling spectacle. Data: 5x7 Press Graflex; 

12-inch Goerz Dagor; at F/16; 1/90 second; East- 
man Portrait-Film; clouds printed in on an 11x 14 
enlargement, which was copied and reduced to 8 x 10 
on Eastman Commercial Film; contact-print on Azo 
E Hard, Double Weight. Prints, at 50 cents each, may 
be procured from James B. Herrick, Kinematographer, 
P. O. Box 1105, San Diego, Cal. 

The effect of a celestial phenomenon, as shown on 
page 246, is the result of a simple camera-trick by 
Donald B. MacMillan, the arctic explorer, who made 
eight successive exposures on one plate. The scene is 
at Etah, North Greenland; July 28, 1917; the midnight 
sun, 70’ 20” North Latitude; each. exposure, 1/75 
second, at intervals of 20 minutes each, without change 
of plate or camera. 

With return of spring, PHoro-Era takes delight in 
showing an attractive flower-study by Mrs. Alice F. 
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Foster. It was made at the time when this issue of the 
magazine reaches many subscribers, viz. May 9, but 
several years ago. The spray fills the picture space 
adequately and gracefully. The color-values through- 
out represent truthful perfection, and nothing more 
can be said. Data: May 9, 1914; 11 a.M.; dull light out- 
side; 5x7 Century Camera; 84-inch Goerz lens; 
F/16; Xcel Sector Shutter; made in the house; 1 
minute; Medium Iso; 8-time Ingento color-filter; 
contact-print on Azo. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue average beholder of the cleverly executed fruit- 
piece, by James V. Dunham, may wonder that a half- 
tone reproduction in black should possess a color- 
suggestion of the objects themselves, whereas the 
original photographic print was of a warm black tone! 
The bloom of the grapes is remarkable in its fidelity to 
nature, the color values in the entire composition being 
the result of intelligently directed technical skill. The 
arrangement of the fruits is admirable in its oval design, 
compact, without elaboration. It may be that it 
occupies the picture-space with no room to spare, but 
this oversight is pardonable in view of the accomplish- 
ment of an eminently creditable result. Data: Made in 
Manitoba, Canada, August, 1918; Cycle Graphic, 
fitted with Kodak Zeiss Anastigmat; stop, F/22; 10 
minutes; good light; by window; 5x7 Panortho 
Central; 3-time ray filter; part of negative enlarged on 
Cyko Enlarging. 

Mr. Ward’s picture is reminiscent of post-chaise days, 
the component parts evidently belonging to some 
collection of eighteenth-century curios. The theme 
is well conceived and admirably carried out. An in- 
teresting feature of the composition is the old-fashioned 
lantern which is reflecting rather than emitting light. 
Data: February, 6 p.M.; artificial light; 4x 5 Graphic; 


8-inch Cooke lens; stop, F/16; 5 seconds; Standard 


Orthonon; Paramedophenol; 8x10 enlarged on Ar- 
tura Carbon Black E with 9-inch Verito, at F/5.6, 5 
seconds’ exposure. 

The title, “‘ Indoor-Sports,”’ was applied by the author 
in a facetious sense. Where is the connection? The 
mimic devotee lies prostrate before the heathen deity— 
in response to a caprice of the artist. “A Caprice” 
would not be an altogether unappropriate title, in the 
circumstances. The subject is unconventional and, 
probably, serves as a kind of diversion to the artist, 
whose specialty is landscapes. Data: 314 x 4144 Ica 
Reflex; 74-inch Struss; at F/4, 3; Cramer D. C. Inst. 
Iso; enlarged on P. M. C. No. 3; M. Q. 

Though introduced as a suggestion to participants 
in the June competition, Mr. Boetel’s “Early Spring,” 
page 256, may be of interest to camerists who lack 
experience in outdoor-work during the vernal season. 
For their benefit, the data of Mr. Boetel’s picture are 
repeated: May, 3 p.m.; soft sunlight; 4x5 Cycle 
Graphic; 11-inch Protar; stop, F/22; K2 color-screen; 
144 second; Wratten & Wainwright plate; pyro; 
8 x 10 carbon enlargement, Italian green with Wollensak 
Verito soft-focus lens. 


Beginners’ Competition 


A puAL innovation in PHoto-ERra competitions is the 
awarding of a prize to a stereoscopic picture (stereo- 
graph) and its publication, in these pages, as a regular 
halftone reproduction. This circumstance forms the 
subject of an editorial in this issue. The technical 
excellence of the picture is obvious, and the intended 
stereoscopic effect—obtained by removing the repro- 
duction and examining it in a suitable stereoscope— 


will be found to be highly satisfactory. Inasmuch as 
standard stereo-cameras of several excellent makes are 
on the market, it is hoped that the prize-winner’s 
example will be emulated by many. Photographic 
practice offers nothing more fascinating and eminently 
gratifying than stereoscopic photography. The dual 
pictures (stereographs) will prove a source of delect- 
able entertainment to old and young, and at all seasons 
of the year. Data: May, 1918, at 2.30 p.m.; bright 
light; Stereo. Hawkeye; symmetrical pair of R.R. 
lenses, of about 5-inch focus; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; 
Eastman film; Eastman tank with Eastman tank- 
developers; prints on Azo, Grade F Hard. 

Mr. Nalle’s Texan landscape, page 260, possesses 
good pictorial qualities. The tones are pleasing every- 
where but in the large tree with its opaque blackness 
which, like a pall, presses down upon the pretty little 
fall, threatening to annihilate it. Indeed, this dark 
mass is the one, great obstacle to what might be a well- 
ordered and happy landscape. Data: December 29, 
1918; dull cloudy; Auto Graflex; Wollensak lens; 
5-inch focus; F/4.5; 1/10 second; Seed 30 plate; 
Kodelon-Hydrochinone; printed on Azo Hard; pict- 
ure made from the side of an automobile stopped in 
mid-stream. 


Our Contributing Critics 


With exemplary good-nature, F. W. G. Moebus 
offers for the second time one of his pictures for the 
critical consideration of his many friends and well- 
wishers. He states that he hopes to continue to profit 
by the intelligent and courteous criticism contributed 
by Pxoro-Era readers and is not afraid to present 
another marine subject for comment. No data. 


A Sketch of Sadakichi Hartmann 


Time was, here in Boston, in the other century, when 
a very striking figure among us, hardly less so than that 
of Tagore, except that his costume was usually our own 
and only Japanese at soirées in his studio, or in that of 
some artist with a talent for “mixing” people—was 
Sadakichi Hartmann, poet, journalist, artist, critic and 
interpreter in general of things Japanese to the ever- 
culture-seeking Bostonian. Mr. Hartmann (or, as he is 
known by the pseudonym of Sidney Allan) bore, in his 
countenance and complexion, and in his jet-black hair, 
cut pompadour, in those days, picturesque marks of the 
grafting of Western upon Eastern stock. It was an 
impressive and engaging effect that resulted—not only 
of physical and external, but likewise of intellectual 
traits and esthetic gifts. It is pleasant to know that 
Sadakichi is still living, and, as always, preaching his 
message of good-will between East and West, and in 
that field where certainly that mission is most needed 
and most thoroughly appreciated—on the Pacific Coast. 
The Listener has just received his postcard announc- 
ing his “Seven Lenten Talks, at Paul Elder’s” (San 
Francisco) on Monday evenings in March and April. 
For the opening lecture, the theme is “Women as 
Depicted in Modern Literature,” and he is careful to 
note on the program that it is St. Cuegunda’s Day. On 
Monday, March 17 (St. Patrick’s Day) he discoursed 
upon “Super-men I Have Met,” on Monday, March 
$1 (St. Daniel’s Day), “Confessions of a Journalist,” 
and, after one preceding on “The Lure of Oriental 
Religions,” the concluding “talk” is on “‘The Last 
Thirty Days of Christ”—being the reading of the 
lecturer’s latest unpublished work. ‘‘ Admission at the 
door one dollar.” Plainly Sadakichi Hartmann is an 
institution in San Francisco.—The Listener. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 





A Unique Arrangement of Allied Flags 


WHILE a number of different arrangements of flags 
of the Allied nations have reached PxHoro-Era, in 
each of which the French emblem has been given a 
prominent place, an arrangement has appeared the 
reason for which is difficult to explain. It is shown 
on the American Victory postage-stamp which was 
issued in March. In the center stands Columbia. 
At her right is the flag of Belgium, below which is 
that of Great Britain. At her left is the flag of Italy, 
and below is that of France. Incidentally, and as far 
as I know, the United States is the first of the Allied 
countries to issue a Victory postage-stamp in recogni- 
tion of the great victory achieved by the Allies over 
the Central powers. 


A Voice from the Wilderness 


My dear Editor,—Despite that old saying—* Tall 
oaks from little acorns grow!’’—which incidentally does 
not include all little acorns—I am reminded of the 
most recent photographic breathlet, which states 
frankly that it is ‘devoted to the art of picture taking.” 
Whether the publisher is the author of that lively 
musical comedy “Take it from~me!” has not yet 
come to light. 

I wrote to a friend in the city where the magazinelet 
is published asking him to send me a copy, but he was 
unable to do so, declaring that nothing of the kind could 
be traced in that locality. Finally I obtained a copy 
from another source. After looking it over, I was 
convinced that it served a laudable purpose, for it 
contained the following testimonial—‘I never knew 
the pleasure Photography afforded until I began 
reading your valuable magazine.” C. I. D. 

Assuming that this camera-user had just begun his 
hobby, and had seen no other photographic magazine, 
the following anecdote is not amiss: “On January 1, 
1909—a frightfully cold day—I met a friend on the 
street, who greeted me with a barely audible ‘Say, 
this is the coldest day of the year.’’’ And he was right! 

Cc. W. ks. 


He Began His Career in Photo-Era 


I HAvE had occasion in the past to refer in compli- 
mentary terms to the pleasing versatility of several of 
Pxoto-Era contributors. One of them, in particular, 
began in 1917 as a very promising writer, supported 
by an adequate degree of technical skill and practical 
knowledge. Being ambitious and _ resourceful, he 
broadened his sphere of activity, so that to-day he is 
able to dispose of his literary product to eight or more 
standard periodicals, and in a way satisfactory to 
himself and his patrons. In his story printed in the 
March Writer's Monthly, published in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Michael Gross—the subject of my 
sketch—reveals the secret of his success as follows: 

“Although it may seem to verge a little on the side 
of boasting, the writer, merely to show his qualifications 
to write for the various magazines which he has named 
in the course of this article, might mention that he is 
a photographer by trade and, therefore, able to write 
knowingly for photographic magazines; he has been 
a salesman for eight years and knows salesmanship 


well enough to write about it for salesmanship period- 
icals; six of these eight years have been spent in 
soliciting orders for printing and lithography, hence 
his qualification to write for magazines like The Inland 
Printer, The National Lithographer, etc. He has always 
been a student of direct-mail and other mediums of 
advertising and is, therefore, able to ‘get away with 
it’ in magazines like Fame, Printers’ Ink, Modern 
Methods, The Mailbag, Advertising-News, and other 
—_ publications.” 

I advise amateur photographers, who wonder how 
they can increase their revenue by means of the 
camera, to read the interesting and helpful article by 
Mr. Gross, in the above-mentioned magazine, which, by 
the way, is published for the benefit of all who write. 


Following Instructions 


““Wuere’s Tibbetts? He’s left his prints in the 
tray and ought to be attending to them,” were the 
remarks heard in the workroom of the Southgate 
Camera Club, a week before Christmas. Search was 
made for the new member, who had recently become 
independent of his photo-finisher, and was known to 
interpret everything literally. He was found on the 
upper floor taking a cold bath and rubbing himself 
with great care. ‘‘What are you doing, Tibbetts!” 
shouted the chairman of the print committee. Con- 
tinuing to apply the flesh-brush vigorously, the camera- 
novice replied: “‘ The directions say—* Wash thoroughly 
for tw enty minutes in cold, running water;’ I’m nearly 
through.’ 


Perpetuating War-Epigrams by Photography 


A FEATURE of the great war has been the activity of 


the war-historian. To episodes innumerable have 
been added epigrammatic phrases altered at critical 
moments by naval and military commanders. Thus 
we have “We are ready now!’’ Commander Taussig’s 
retort perpetuated by F. J. Mortimer’s famous photo- 
graph, which was published in Pooro-Era, September, 
1918. There are some persons who, for no apparent 
reason, would credit this phrase to Admiral Sims of 
the United States Navy. Fortunately, the moment 
that the American admiral heard of this movement, he 
declined the implied compliment and not only requested 
that the credit be given exclusively to Commander 
Taussig, but explained the origin of the expression. 
Similarly, the epigram ‘‘La Fayette, we are here!” 
is attributed to General Pershing. According to the 
Chicago Evening Post, however, it is Colonel Stanton 
of General Pershing’s staff who is the author of this 
expressive exclamation. It is hoped that some enter- 
prising American photographer was not far away, at 
the time, and pictured this episode which marked the 
beginning of America’s aid to France. If no camera- 
record exists of it, there is no reason why an appro- 
priate scene cannot be arranged and photographed, 
preferably at La Fayette’s tomb, in the cemetery of 
Picpus, Paris, or near his equestrian statue in the Court 
of the Louvre. If such an opportunity is allowed to 
slip away, surely some artist of the brush will create 
for posterity what might have been achieved by pho- 
tography. Thus, it was a painter who perpetuated that 
historical event—the delivery of the German fleet. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC THRIFT 





Whoever sends us a letter that we consider of practical 
photo-saving value, will receive from us a three-month 
subscription to Puoto-Era MAGAZINE. 


Practical Saving-Methods 


Epiror PxHotoGrapuic THRIFT: 

It happens very often that many photographers 
when making enlargements do not have the exact size 
of paper at hand and they use the next size, which may 
be an 8x10 sheet for a 64x8% enlargement. A 
sharp penknife or other cutting-instrument within 
easy reach of the easel would save paper that could 
be used for test-exposures, if, after focusing is done 
and the lens capped, the penknife is employed to 
remove the unnecessary and otherwise wasted paper, 
by guiding it down the border of the image with a 
ruler or other straight guide. The amount of paper 
saved may not be noticed at first; but a pencil and 
paper will soon satisfy the photographer that “every 
little bit counts.”’ If, as stated above, an 8 x 10 sheet 
is used for a 6144 x 81% enlargement, two strips, 114 x 
8 and 114 x 10 inches, respectively, or 27 square inches, 
are saved at a money-value of about two cents on each 
enlargement. Not much to be sure; but in time, as 
the work continues this saving makes itself apparent. 
When one is making small prints, say, about one 
hundred 214 x 314, another method to save presents it- 
self. This size of paper costs about fifteen cents per 
dozen. Why not buy the 314x 5)% size for twenty 
cents; cut in the center so as to give two dozen sheets, 
size 234 x 314, and save exactly five cents per doz.? 
On one hundred prints this would mean a saving of 
forty cents, allowing the four extra sheets for trial 
exposures or perhaps waste. This method to econo- 
mize could be applied to other sizes 


Witiram Martrern. 


Epitor PHoto-Era MAGAZINE: 

I notice in your “photographic thrift” page that 
you offer a three-month subscription for any good prac- 
tical photo-saving suggestion. Here is one that I am 
using myself at the present time, and I am certain it is 
practical. I have a Premo No. 9 camera, 4x5. I 
have been using film-packs most of the time; but 
when I wanted to do a little extra good work I used 
Standard Orthonon plates. Now, I had heard a great 
deal about the wonderful results that are being had 
with the Eastman Portrait-Film, but found that I 
could not get either film or film-sheaths the size to fit 
my camera, or plateholders. However, I was deter- 
mined to use Portrait-Film, so I went to a tin-shop and 
had a tinner make me eight sheaths like those used in 
5x7 cameras. It cost me fifty cents for the lot and it 
took the tinner about ten minutes to make all of them. 
I next bought a dozen 8 x 10 Portrait-Films, and tak- 
ing them to my darkroom cut them to 4 x 5 size, getting 
four dozen for my size camera. Now, the one dozen 
8 x 10 films cost me $2.40 and as they made four dozen 
4x5 films, I would get then one dozen of that size for 
sixty cents. Since film-packs cost ninety cents per 


dozen and Standard Orthonon plates eighty cents, you 
see that I save right there. Then, to think of the 
excellent results that I get with the Portrait-Films. 
Nothing can beat them! I will never use anything 
else as long as the Portrait-Films are made. It is need- 
less for me to say that I backed the film-sheaths. I 
used a flat-black metal-paint. However, before doing 
that I simply cut a black piece of paper the size of the 
sheath and put that in between the film and the sheath. 


H. A. STAPLes. 


Epitor PHoto-Era MAGAZINE: 

When paper is pinned to the enlarging-easel by 
thumb-tacks, there are always wide, white circles in the 
developed image that necessitate trimming one- -half 
inch from two sides. If common, straight pins are 
used instead, no blemish will appear in the enlargement, 
except a small hole that can be left in the print without 
detriment to it. Considerable trouble is experienced 
with pins, by some, because of the weak shank and 
proneness to bend; but if phonograph-needles are used 
there will be neither the thumb-tack, nor the pin, 
nuisance. Phonograph-needles known as “soft-tone”’ 
give the least trouble and the best service. A thimble 
is handy to get the needles in quickly, without injury 
to the fingers. I never knew what to do with my 
spoiled prints until I thought of a file. Now, all spoiled 
prints are dried, cut to 3 x 5 size with the trimmer, 
and the blank-side used in the file as blank-cards upon 
which to write thrift-ideas. 


ste 


Eprtor Pxooto-Era MaAGaAzine: 

Often, when one wants to make only a few prints, 
developer may be saved by making up a small quantity 
—the smallest quantity that may be used satisfactorily 
for the work to be done. The best way I have found 
for doing this is to have the Sodas mixed and in solu- 
tion, and the Metol (or substitute) and Hydroquinone 
mixed and in powdered form. The Soda solution is 
easily measured out in a graduate, and a measure may 
be made for the M—H mixture, or it may be weighed. 
Here is the formula used for Azo papers. For the 
Soda solution, take one and a half ounces of Sodium 
Carbonate and one ounce Sodium Sulphite, and dis- 
solve in one pint of water. Use the dry salts and 
weigh by avoirdupois. Metol and Hydroquinone are 
mixed in proportion of one to four, and I usually mix 
one drachm of Metol with four drachms of Hydro- 
quinone. To make eight ounces of developer: take 
one fluid ounce of the Soda solution, and one measure 
of the M-H mixture, or weigh out eleven grains. 
Seven ounces of water and a few drops of 10 per cent 
solution of Bromide of Potash are added and the de- 
veloper is ready for use. Smaller or larger quantities 
may be made at will by dividing or increasing the 
amounts used. With a tray of suitable size, postcards 
may be developed satisfactorily in as small a quantity 
as two ounces of developer. Lc 


FRANK KING. 


. SEASE. 
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C. J. O—A hypo-eliminator does not re- 
move the necessity for thorough washing. 
There is no way that we know of to do away with 
washing even if a hypo-eliminator is used. It should 
be remembered that the products of the decomposition 
of hypo should be washed away just as thoroughly as 
the hypo itself. A dozen changes of water within one- 
half hour should prove to be ample washing for plates. 

W. S. H—To work successfully on the 
back of negatives requires considerable skill, judg- 
ment and natural aptitude. As a rule, the back of 
the negative is coated with a special varnish which 
dries with a matte or ground-glass surface which may 
be worked upon with a black lead-pencil or stumping- 
chalk. Sometimes a fine-grain translucent paper is 
fastened to the back of the negative and the “ working 
up” is done on the paper. One of the best methods 
to apply the translucent paper to the plate is to place 
it between two sheets of moist blotting-paper until it 
is damp, but not wet. Next, place it flat on a piece of 
clean paper, then place the glass-side of the negative 
down on the translucent paper. Place a tiny edging 
of paste along the film-side of the negative. Turn 
over the edges of the translucent paper on to the sticky 
film-side of the negative, using a clean piece of paper to 
rub it down. The translucent paper should be 
stretched tightly in order to afford a satisfactory sur- 
face on which to work. Parts of the negative that are 
too transparent and print too darkly can be increased 
in density by applying black-lead or stumping-chalk. 
An ordinary black lead-pencil serves nicely for the 
purpose. Should it be desired to make any part of 
the negative more transparent—print darker—this 
may be done easily by applying Canada balsam and 
turpentine—one part of the former to two of the lat- 
ter—with a sable-brush. If the ground-glass varnish 
method is used, the black-lead can be applied in the 
same manner. The parts that are to be rendered more 
transparent can be worked upon by scratching away 
the matte varnish wherever required. 

H. S. Y.—The term ‘‘Winchester”’ is an old 
English liquid measure of 80 ounces. In fact, 
it is some centuries old, according to reliable author- 
ities. In reading English photo-journals the term is 
frequently found in formule; and whenever ‘ Win- 
chester”’ is written, it refers to 80 ounces of whatever 
fluid is under discussion. 

J. H. O—To remove developer stains from 
the hands use lemon-juice or citric acid. Silver- 
nitrate stains are more difficult to remove. Usually, 
a solution of four parts water, one part chloride of 
lime and two parts sodium sulphate applied with a 
tooth-brush will remove such stains. Pyro-stains are 
generally removed with a ten per cent solution of oxalic 
acid; but this should not be allowed to enter any cuts 
or abrasions on the hands. Amidol stains are usually 
removed with lemon-juice or citric acid. Nitric acid 
stains are the worst, as this acid corrodes the skin. A 
solution of potassium permanganate and a thorough 
rinse afterwards often proves effective. 

H. S.—To prove that your shutter will stop 
motion and let more light pass than a shutter 
of another type requires careful planning and much 
technical skill. If, for example, you wish to prove 








that your shutter is superior to a focal-plane shutter, 
you should make pictures of rapidly moving objects 
coming on, at right angles and passing on beyond the 
observer. In short, if your shutter is what you claim 
it to be, it will “stop motion” no matter from what 
direction or at what speed, within reason, the object 
passes. Moreover, many of these exposures should 
be made early or late in the day to prove that in addi- 
tion to stopping rapid motion your shutter gives a full 
exposure under unfavorable light-conditions. A good 
plan would be to make simultaneously the same ex- 
posure with a focal plane shutter that you make with 
your shutter. Then, with the pictures of the two shut- 
ters side by side you would be in a position to note the 
superior features—if any—that were possessed by your 
own shutter. If you find by very careful examina- 
tion that your shutter obtains results where the other 
one does not, you can begin to build up a series of exam- 
ples to prove the superiority of your shutter. Be very 
careful to make no claims that cannot be proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. Be prepared with an 
answer for every possible question that may be asked. 
Do not forget the old saying, “The proof of the pudding 
is the eating thereof.” 

W. N. H.—Pyro is now being used very suc- 
cessfully for commercial tank-development. 
Many of the largest photo-finishers in the country 
use it exclusively. The best acid-proof paint to coat 
tanks with that we know is Probus, manufactured by 
Wolff & Dolan, 220 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
This may be obtained from your dealer. 

K. A. F.—The successful use of a soft-focus 
lens depends upon the individuality of the 
worker. There is norule. Personally we prefer the 
Verito, although we have produced fine results with 
the Spencer and also the Struss Jenses. The Spencer 
Lens Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will send you a descrip- 
tive list of their Port-Land lenses. We know of no soft- 
focus lens that is convertible; the idea does not appear 
to us to be feasible. The Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., would be only too glad to send 
you their complete list of Verito lenses. PHoto-Era 
has published in the last four or five years a number of 
practical and authoritative articles on how to produce 
soft effects by mechanical methods, including the use 
of cheese-cloth or chiffon, which, however, is not recom- 
mended because it destroys the planes of the pictures 
if used in certain cases. 

T. A. O—The development of double-coated 
plates is a matter of judgment and the result de- 
pends upon the use to which the resulting negative is 
to be put. For portrait results—a strong de 
for more harmonious results a weaker solution is prefer- 
able; but prolonged development is not advisable in 
hot weather. 

B. A. J—Aldis lens is made in several series 
F/4.5, F/6, F/7.7, F/5.6 and in ‘‘Duo’”’ and 
‘*Trio’’ form, but none of these series are convertible. 
We advise you to procure a copy of the British Journal 
Almanac for 1919, as advertised in Puoro-Era. This 
will give you a complete descriptive list of the Aldis 
lens and all other English lenses as well as cameras, 
papers, etc. There is vo other photographic book just 
like the Almanac. It is well worth the price. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Herbert W. Gleason in Government Service 


DurtnG a recent visit at our offices by Mr. Herbert 
W. Gleason, the well-known photographer, traveler and 
lecturer on western mountain-scenery and plant-life, 
we were gratified to learn that he had received an ap- 
pointment from the Department of the Interior as 
department-inspector of fifteen National Parks and 
Monuments situated in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon and 
Washington. Under the direction of Secretary Lane 
of the Department of the Interior, Mr. Gleason is soon 
to leave on his tour of inspection, which is to include the 
determination of suitable ways and means to open up 
these magnificent national properties to the enjoyment 
of the public. 


A Worthy Appeal Endorsed by Photo-Era 


Dear FeLLow-PHOTOGRAPHER: 
The letter which follows has just been received: 


CHAMBRE SYNDICALE FRANCAISE DE LA PHOTOGRAPHIE 
Paris, France, 
7 February, 1919. 
Dear Mr. MacDonald: 

The great war in which America joined us in the 
defence of civilization has ended by the victory of 
righteousness. But a great many members of our 
profession of the North and East of France, oc- 
cupied by the enemy, have been ruined, their pho- 
tographic implements taken off, and their houses 
destroyed. 

In a general meeting our “Chambre Syndicale”’ 
decided, on the 9th of last January, to help our 
unfortunate fellow-photographers and to start a 
subscription with the object of collecting money 
to this end. 

May I trouble you in consideration of your well- 
known charitable feelings, and request you to 
promote, if possible, among our American fellow- 
photographers, a subscription, the proceeds of 
which would be a great assistance to our work. 

Please accept my best thanks for all that you 
will be able to do. 

With the hope that we shall soon meet again in 
Paris, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
L. VALLOIs, 
President. 


The majority of these men have been serving in the 
French army, only to find that everything that they 
left at home is wiped out—no studio, no apparatus, and 
frequently no family—nothing with which to resume 
a normal life. 

If we Americans don’t help them, there is no one who 
will—for there is no one else who can. British, Italians 
and French are equally impoverished—while we 
American photographers have made more money than 
ever before. Give something real, not just a little loose 
change as you would to a beggar, but generously as 
you would to a good old pal who had been hit—and 
hit terribly hard. 


I know the men at the head of the society. They are 
careful, conservative and level-headed. 

I will start the fund with five hundred dollars—you 
can send your cheques to me—made out to me, and I 
will forward the whole sum by American Express, and 
publish the list. 

This is the first, last and only call. 
a cause to be begged for. 

Cordially yours, 
Pirte MacDona.p. 


It is too worthy 


Send cheques to 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“‘Cinematograph”’ or ‘‘Kinematograph”’ 


Editors of the British Journal,—It is gratifying to 
note that the British Journal, with its usual keen sense 
of the fitness of things, has never been misled into 
spelling the words “cinematograph” and cinematog- 
raphy” with a “k.” 

The first use of the word cinematograph was by our 
French allies (M. Bouly, in 1892, and M. Lumiére, 
in 1895), and these, of course, spelled it with the much 
pleasanter-looking and more English “‘c.” It was, in 
fact, the “kultured’”’ Teuton who began to write 
motion-pictures with a “k.” 

Some etymological purists may object that the word 
cinematograph comes from two Greek derivations— 
kinema, motion, and grapho, to write. Well, what of 
that? There are many other English words, also 
formed from Greek roots and beginning with or con- 
taining ‘“‘k,” which no educated person ever dreams 
of spelling save with a “c.” How ridiculous, for 
instance, the following sentences look, in which a 
few such words have been spelled in strict agreement 
with their origin! ‘“‘The deakon suffers from kolic, 
due to watching komets and eklipses in the teleskope 
on the Oktagon. He has been ordered to a warmer 
klimate, to go in for kykling and akrobatics; but, 
above all, to keep out of the krypt and the kata- 
kombs, or, as a klimax, he may fall into a kataleptic 
state and need more kaustik treatment.” Yet, either 
the foregoing “‘howlers,” suggestive of a third-standard 
examination in a council-school or of so-called “re- 
formed” spelling, are entirely correct, or else “kine- 
matograph” must be wrong. One cannot have it 
both ways. 

No reflection whatever is intended on any person, 
periodical or text-book, that has hitherto. perhaps 
thoughtlessly, used the “‘k” instead of the “c.” But 
surely, in the light of some recent happenings, there 
is little excuse left for preferring an essentially Ger- 
manic orthography to one supported by the best 
British, French, and Latin precedents. 

A. Lockett. 


Editors of the British Journal,—I think that Mr. A. 
Lockett is wrong. Cinematograph was first a trade- 
name for Lumiére’s in 1891; bioscope an English name 
in 1894. Kinema was first used for an English patent in 
the ’sixties or ’seventies; since that time the English 
Patent Office classifies under “K.” The oldest trade- 
journal also goes under the name “ Kinematographic 
Journal.” My English standard dictionary, 1902, 
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also says “K,” and does not mention the Cino (which 
is pronounced sino, not kino). 

The first kino consisted of a pack of cards, on which 
the successive movements of an object were illustrated 
by hand, when slowly released, as in the modern 
Mutoscope or Kinora, the kinematographic effect 
was produced. 

The name is, therefore, typically English, and not of 
Germanic origin, as suggested; nor is Lockett, because 
it is written with “ck,” and “ck” is looked upon as 
typically Germanic. 

Kino. 


It is a “cin”; but what can the French do when they 
have no letter k in their alphabet? Lumiére thought 
probably less of the pronunciation than of the spelling 
of the word “Cinematograph,” for in the former case 
he might have resorted to “Quinematograph;” but 
who would like the appearance of sucha term? Clearly 
“Kino” has much the better of the argument. Be- 
sides, we are under the impression that a large part of 
the English photographic press has adopted “Kine- 
matography” and its derivatives, including the abbrevi- 
ated “Kinema”; for they probably know that, with 
a k in the French alphabet and being familiar with 
Greek, the scientific Lumiére would never have adopted 
“* Cinematograph.”—Eprror. 


A Word from Professor Pyro 


Tue writer of the “Professor Pyro” articles is in 
receipt of a courteous letter from Terry Ramsaye, a 
staff-expert of “‘Kinograms,”’ a news-reel, director of 
publicity for The Rivoli and The Rialto, the famous 
motion-picture theatres of New York, with regard to the 
seventh “Professor Pyro” talk—The Move to the 
Movies—which appeared in the April number of 
Pxoto-Era. 

In the last paragraph of that article, Professor Pyro 
says that motion-pictures which make all animated 
objects move about at exaggerated speed are made 
thirty to the second, instead of sixteen. This pro- 
cedure, according to Mr. Ramsaye—who is a recognized 
authority on the subject—would have just the opposite 
effect to that indicated, and would make the picture 
appear slower than normal. If eight pictures were 
made to the second, instead of sixteen, the appearance 
of speed would be obtained, due to the fact that there 
would be greater gaps between each picture. 

Professor Pyro is also mistaken when he says that to 
show boys jumping out of the water and onto a spring- 
board, the film is fed into the projection machine back- 
wards. All films are run through the projection ma- 
chine in exactly the same way. The “backwards” 
trick, as well as all similar “stunts” in motion-picture 
photography, is done in the camera itself at the time 
the pictures are made. 


New Club-Rooms of Chicago Camera-Club 


Durtine March the Chicago Camera Club moved to 
its new quarters in the Northwestern University 
Building, Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago. The 
new club-rooms are larger and arranged to better ad- 
vantage to show the many choice exhibits that have 
been obtained. On May 15 the Sixteenth Annual 
Exhibit will be held at the Art Institute. The grant- 
ing of this privilege to the camera-club is a source of 
pride to the members. Particularly, since out of thirty- 
five applications but five could be granted space. The 
club intends to make every effort to surpass the high 
standard set last year. 





























































Bertrand H. Wentworth’s Photographs 


Tue collection of photographs by Bertrand H. Went- 
worth, professional photographer, of Gardiner, Maine, 
that has been exhibited in some of the larger Eastern 
cities during the past season, has created a deservedly 
favorable impression. The prints (11 x 14 and 16 x 20 
enlargements) indicate a marked advance in Mr. 
Wentworth’s abilities as a pictorialist, with special 
reference to composition, tone-values, direct methods 
of technique and a notable sense of beauty. Mr. 
Wentworth has adopted a sanely moderate degree of 
diffusion in his prints, which, from a commercial point 
of view, at least, is highly desirable. He is also to be 
commended for not making his selling-prices too low. 
The subjects are mostly along the coast of Maine, 
including the famous Island of Monhegan. 


Our Much-Photographed President 


AccorDING to press-reports, two hundred and 
seventy photographers, members of the photographic 
section of the U.S. Signal Corps, are’ detailed to make 
motion-pictures and still pictures of President Wilson 
and his conferees of the American peace-commission. 
The first chapter of the President’s absence in Europe 
resulted in three hundred original negatives of him 
being made by the army camera-men and sixteen prints 
from each, just to be on the safe side. When the 
President visited Italy and England, four hundred more 
negatives were produced, resulting in seventeen hun- 
dred prints, nine hundred enlargements and seven 
hundred postcards. Truly, our President appreciates 
the skill and alertness of American photographers and 
sees that they are kept busy. 


An Appreciation 


Ausurn, N.Y., 11 Morris Street, 
March 18, 1919. 
Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston St., 
Boston, U.S. A. 

I have always taken a keen interest in all matters 
pertaining to the photographic art, and have found 
your magazine to be a wonderful help in my studies: 
but not being able to always find it at our local news- 
stand am enclosing money order of $9.50 for a year’s 
subscription and portfolio of Aurora Life-Studies, 
and print set No. 300, as per advertisement in your 
February issue. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frep H. Nickason. 


Please Write Your Name Legibly 


THE importance of writing one’s name clearly, par- 
ticularly in matters of business, is shown by the fact 
that several governmental departments require abso- 
lutely that the signature to any order, document, 
requisition or communication be typewritten. The 
necessity of this ruling is obvious. 

Puoro-Era has among its files, awaiting attention, a 
number of letters, orders and photographs, many of 
the latter having been entered in several of our com- 
petitions. Unfortunately, the names of the senders 
are written so hurriedly, or with the intention to pre- 
serve a characteristic signature, as to be entirely illegi- 
ble—except to the signers themselves. 

Moral: be reasonable, when certain of your com- 
munications remain unanswered; or, to ensure atten- 
tion, typewrite your signature! 
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LONDON 


LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





ALTHOUGH we are being told continually that business 
in this country is at present at a standstill, owing to the 
uncertain future conditions, both as regards labor and 
raw materials, there are, nevertheless, signs that, at 
least in the photographic trade, latent liveliness is be- 
ginning to be in evidence. It is rather like the children 
at their games, who loudly protest that play is impos- 
sible while so and so is in such a position, whereas all 
the time they are edging and manceuvring into what 
they consider a better place for a start. Without dis- 
closing trade-secrets, we may safely foretell very active 
and enterprising developments in the near future, pro- 
vided, of course, we are not all absorbed and engulfed 
in a monster strike, which, as we write, still looms very 
dangerously ahead of us. In the matter of trade 
after the war, the Germans have to a certain extent 
come into the open (at least in regard to the inter- 
national kinema-business) and it has been common 
knowledge, for some time, that a £1,250,000 
($6,250,000) film-trust was organized under the au- 
spices of the Deutsche Bank, late inthe Autumn. But 
apart from this undertaking, several new and strongly 
capitalized concerns have now been founded. Exist- 
ing film-companies are amalgamating, and in various 
directions concentrating their resources in order to 
present a united front against anticipated foreign 
competition, probably British and American. It ap- 


pears that the kinema-business in Germany during the 
war was very profitable, and the big earnings that were 
made will henceforth be devoted to competition in 


foreign markets, at least—so we are told. But if other 
accounts that come to hand have any truth in them, 
one would think that these big profits would have to go 
to feeding the hungry people, at least, for the present. 

Writing of the kinema reminds us to record what a 
hold it has at last taken on the populace of even this 
slowly moving country. As the soldiers are gradually 
being demobilized, and get back to their own villages, 
the fact is announced at the local kinema for a trifling 
fee. It is a quite primitive and simple arrangement. 
A darkened plate is scratched with the soldier’s name 
and the date of his return to civil life, and shown on the 
screen. In this country the villages are still the home 
of the little businesses, and already our own village- 
kinema has recorded the return of several “small” 
men from the Forces, whose little undertakings have 
been closed down for several years. Inhabitants re- 
joice at their return, not only because they are glad to 
see them back, but because long-neglected repairs and 
renewals to house-property can again be contemplated. 

Since last writing, a new weekly paper has appeared. 
It is called “The New Illustrated” and is the successor 
to “The War Illustrated,” which has been running for 
four and a half years. “The New Illustrated,” edited 
by J. A. Hammerton, is published at three pence and 
contains a fair number of short articles by well-known 
people, Lord Northcliffe and Emile Cammaerts contri- 
buting to the first copy. But the chief feature, and 
that which merits our attention as photographers, is 
the picture-section which is called “Our Times Il- 
lustrated.” This is placed in the middle of the paper, 
and the idea is that it alone should be preserved with 
the ultimate purpose of binding and, as its name de- 
notes, ensuring a pictorial history of the times, year by 
year. To this end special efforts have been made with 


the illustrations, photogravure being employed for four 
pages. This we know would be no innovation in the 
States, as they have long had wonderful reproductions 
in the illustrated press; but here, and at the price, it is 
a distinct advance, and the photographic reproductions 
given are good, _ to the student of our times well 
worth preservi 

Wellington aa Ward, the well-known photographic 
plate and paper makers of Elstree, Herts, have just 
issued a handsome booklet in which, besides describing 
their war-time efforts for the Government—national 
work that fully occupied them until now—they survey 
virtually the whole field of the camera, from photog- 
raphy as an Art to X-ray and flashlight-work. Excel- 
lently reproduced photographs adorn the pages. 

One in particular is of striking interest. It is called 
“Cause and Effect.” It contains two pictures, the top 
one is of a British bombing-plane photographed by 
searchlight just before starting on a raid. In the 
second print we see the damage done to fortifications 
by such work, and it is very convincing. Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward have a permanent little “4 
tographic gallery at 101 High Holborn, London, i 
which of course, and naturally, the Wellington <n 
are the materials used for the pictures shown. This ex- 
hibition is usually one of high merit and perfect tech- 
nique as regards printing; but for Messrs. Wellington 
and Ward to couple it with the Royal and the Salon, as 
they do in their notes on “Photography as an Art,” 
which come first in the little book under discussion is, 
well—let us be sparing with adjectives ana say— 
amusing. The uninitiated are given to understand 
that there are three shows in London worthy of a visit 
from the non-photographic, viz: “The Royal Photo- 
graphic Society and the London Salon . . . and the 
permanent exhibition of photographs at the Welling- 
ton Galleries... .” And further on we read “On leav- 
ing exhibitions like these, etc.” which again plainly 
links them all three together. Now one does not wish 
to be captious, and after all, a trade-paper is a trade- 
paper, published primarily to advance its wares. But 
in spite of these considerations we must protest against 
the suggestion, as it might mislead the ignorant. 
Messrs. Wellington and Ward’s exhibition, when we 
last visited it, contained no signed photographs except 
those of Mr. Wellington, the rest of the contributors 
having apparently lost their identity as their prints 
were produced in the photographic works at Elstree. 
And to compare and couple such a show with an annual 
international effort such as the Salon, seems to us from 
all points of view a pity and a mistake, even as a 
business-proposition. 

We had occasion lately to ask for a jar of photo- 
graphic mountant at a photographic chemist’s in a 
neighboring city, the price of which used to be 9d 
(18 cents). Cheerily spoke the assistant when he said 
“*Tt’s still two shillings.” And we went home without 
it, and straightway looked up a recipe in ‘the ever 
informative British Journal of Photography Almanac, 
which turned out easy to make and quite as effectual in 
use and cost about 2d (4 cents). And we thereby 
added one more to the long list of commodities we have 
learned to make instead of to buy, thanks to war- 
conditions, which undoubtedly include some excesses 
of profits, somewhere. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
ponent senna Send for our list of approved books. 
THe MARVELS OF Pinenie RAPHY. By C. R. Cilio, 

Illustrated with photographs, diagrams and color- 

plates. Price, $1.75. Postage, according to zone. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Instead of reviewing “The Marvels of Photography” 
as an entirely new work, as has been done by others— 
and thus create a wrong impression—we wish to state 
plainly that, with several important changes, it is a 
reprint of ““The Romance of Modern Photography,” 
published in 1917, and reviewed in PHoto-Era of De- 
cember, 1917. 

The work under consideration is composed of the 
first fourteen of the twenty-three chapters constituting 
“The Romance of Modern Photography,” the frontis- 
piece has been changed and the appendix (a synopsis 
of historical incidents, names and dates) is omitted. 
Furthermore, the price of “The Romance of Modern 
Photography” has been advanced from $1.50 to $2.00, 
and it is well worth the increased price; whereas the 
present volume, published at $1.50, was advanced to 
$1.75 on account of augmented cost of production. It 
is a fascinating recital of the dawn to the noon-day of 
photographic practice. In fourteen chapters of sur- 
passing interest are told the achievements of the three 
great photographic inventors—Niépce, Daguerre and 
Talbot; early practical methods; color-photography 
with and without color-screens; book-illustrations; 
three-color printing-process; photo-criminology; radiog- 
raphy; invisible rays and photomicrography. 





Tue Britisu JouRNAL. Photographic Almanac, 1919. 
Edited by George E. Brown, F. I. C. Price, paper- 
edition, 75 cents; cloth, $1.50; postage extra, ac- 
cording to zone. New York, U.S.A.: George Murphy, 
Inc., 57 East Ninth Street, American Agents. 


The current volume of this always welcome annual 
appears again in diminished bulk. It is at least con- 
sistent, for the text is one-third of the entire contents, 
the other two-thirds, as solid advertising, denotes in- 
dustrial activity, if not prosperity. 

The text includes a directory of photographic societies 
of the United Kingdom: Epitome of Progress; Appara- 
tus and Equipment; Photographing various Subjects; 
Negative-Processes; Printing-Processes; Color-Photog- 
raphy and Formule for the Principal Photographic 
Processes. 

The leading article of the book, however, is by the 
editor, who writes fully and clearly on Photographic 
Definitions—chapters on the following subjects—The 
Lens; Focal Length and Focusing; Focusing; Stops 
and Speed of a Lens; F-Numbers; Properties of Lenses; 
Forms and Kinds of Lenses; Defects of Lenses; Cam- 
eras and Accessories; Sensitive Film; Plates Develop- 
ment and Negatives; Orthochromatic Photography; 
Qualities and Defects of Negatives; Negative After- 
Processes; Chemicals and Photographic Solutions; 
Photographic Prints; Silver Printing-Processes; Bi- 
chromate Printing-Processes; Iron Printing-Processes, 
and Trimming and Mounting Prints. 


Professional Portraiture 


In response to many earnest inquiries regarding a 
comprehensive work on professional portraiture, we 
have obtained a supply of C. H. Hewitt’s book, in 
two volumes, the first edition of which was published 
about ten years ago. Each volume, 5 x 7, about 120 
pages, is illustrated and contains a two-page index. 

The object of the book, as modestly stated by the 
author, is an attempt to interest the professional worker 
and to lead him to further study of matters suggested 
here. The book begins with the purely commercial 
side of professional portraiture, the requirements of a 
suitable studio, its arrangement and management. 
The conduct of the business, including the reception 
and treatment of customers, book-keeping, proofs, 
purchase of stock, publicity, show-cases, etc., are 
touched upon, but in a suggestive rather than in a 
dogmatic way, for the author—himself a professional 
portraitist—realizes that a studio-proprietor or home- 
portrait worker must consider the character of his 
public and local conditions. 

There are chapters dealing with the use of acces- 
sories in the studio; posing, lighting and portraying 
the customer; composition and expression, and the 
avoidance of common errors, such as distortion caused 
by inadequate lenses or improper use of apparatus. 
The illustrations, from life and from portraits by fa- 
mous painters, are representative and convincing. In 
spite of the fact that many amateur photographers are 
eager to enter the professional ranks without submit- 
ting to a long course of training—and there are many 
young professionals whose photographic knowledge is 
but superficial or elementary—these two handy vol- 
umes will be of great practical benefit. In any event, 
a perusal of their contents will serve to present ideas to 
the worker that may tend to improve his work, methods 
or business. Price, two volumes $1.50, postpaid. 


**Take’’ or ‘‘Make’’ 


“WILL you take my picture?” 

“Have you got it with you?” 

““No—no—NO! Will you take my portrait?” 

““Oh—on—OH! Of course. Take it from me, it 
will be a good one. Please take a seat.” 

“* Make me happy, and take a good one.” 

“T take it you want head and shoulders.” 

“TI take you for an artist. I know you’ll do your 
best.” 

“You make no mistake, I can assure you. 
take this chair.” 

“Tt looks as if it was made for you. 
easy.” 

*“Do you want me to make a front or side view?” 

“It makes no difference. Take your choice.” 

——_ please take your glasses off; they reflect the 
ight.” 

“Why, certainly; it makes me feel more at ease.” 

“Now take your time and make yourself thoroughly 
comfortable.” 

“Will it take long?” 

“Please take no offense, but make room for a smile.” 

“Good; that will make an excellent picture.” 

“You seem to know your business—I take my hat 
off to you!” 

“You take my breath away. 


Please 


Please take it 


Come again.” 
". ae 
Hold Your Liberty Bonds 


Ho p fast to that which is good. Keep your Liberty 


Bonds. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





The following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era Maaazine from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, 
D. C., from whom copies of any one of the patents may 
be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the month of February, 
the last issues which have been disclosed to the public. 


Glenn J. MacDowell, Chicago, Ill., has been granted 
two patents. Patent, No. 1,293,149, entitled Finder- 
Attachment for Cameras, and patent, No. 1,293,150, 
on Film-Aligning Spring for Cameras. 

A Photographic Camera of the type employed on 
Aircraft, patent, No. 1,293,479, has been issued to 
Frederick C. V. Laws, Uxbridge Road, London, Eng- 
land. 

Hans T. Clarke, Rochester, N. Y., has invented and 
patented as, No. 1,293,039, a Light-Filter, the patent 
being assigned to Eastman Kodak Company. 

Patent, No. 1,294,333, entitled Adapter, was granted 
to Ernest W. Davis of Chicago, assignor to The 
Universal Camera Co., a Corporation of Illinois. 

A Folding Camera, patent, No. 1,293,864, has been 
invented by Woolridge Brown Morton. 


Werner Fetz of New York, N. Y., has been issued 


patent, No. 1,294,079, on a Photographic Film-Holder. 
William Ebenezer Bond, county of Hertford, Eng- 
land, has received patent, No. 1,293,678, entitled Pho- 


tographic Printing-Frame. 

Patent, No. 1,295,062, on a Photographic Camera, 
has been awarded Frank C. Reynolds, Columbus, 
Ohio. : 

William A. Riddell of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
granted a patent on a Camera-Front. The patent, 
No. 1,294,705, has been assigned to Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Method of and Apparatus for developing Photo- 
graphic Films, patent, No. 1,294,429, was issued to 
Philip E. Edelman of St. Paul, Minn. 

Charles F. Bellemere has invented a Film-Hanger 
which has been patented and issued as, No. 1,294,379. 

Inscription-Attachment for Roll-Film Cameras and 
Method of producing Light-Printed inscriptions has 
been patented by Elmer G. Kesling of Bloomfield, 
Mo., the patent number being 1,295,758. 

A patent, No. 1,295,395, entitled Camera, issued to 
James M. Wade of Boston, Mass. 

A photographic Lens-Carriage has been invented and 
patented as, No. 1 295,373, by William A. Riddell of 
Rochester, N. Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

George H. Chase of Emporia, Kan., has received a 
patent on a Panoramic Camera which is numbered 
1,294,046. The patent-protection is very broad, and 
the principle of operation is a radical departure from 
that of the present-day type of Panoramic Camera. 
Means are employed for exposing successively given 
areas of the sensitized film, the exposures being so 
blended as to make possible the production of one con- 
tinuous picture. Means are employed to prevent any 
line of demarcation at the point where one exposure 
joins the adjacent exposure. Several automatic feat- 


ures are embodied in the device which accounts for its 
ease of operation. An important feature of the inven- 
tion is a provision of means whereby a making of sev- 
eral pictures is made possible, without necessarily 
blending the exposure to produce a continuous or pan- 
oramic picture. 


War-Use of the Stereoscope 


Tuat stereo-photography became of tremendous 
importance during the war is well brought out by 
Douglass Reid in a recent issue of Popular Mechanics. 
He says that “It was the stereoscope that proved to be 
the greatest single aid to the detectives of the aérial 
photography corps of the Allies in their discovery of the 
expertly hidden batteries of the Germans. It was the 
stereoscope that penetrated the best battery-camou- 
flage that German artillerymen ever devised. Further 
than that, it removed the one great obstacle to the cor- 
rect reading of aérial prints—lack of the proper per- 
spective. The camera in the air photographs directly 
downward; in its pictures the height of objects is lost, 
and an entirely new viewpoint is given the observer. 

“The picture made by a camera looks with one eye. 
A man looks with two eyes, and these two eyes, being a 
few inches apart, inform the brain that the object 
looked at has length, breadth, and depth. A one-eyed 
man looking at the front of a house would say it was a 
wall, but if he had another eye it would see a little of 
the side of the house and signal the information to the 
brain that the object had three dimensions. 

“‘ Now the aérial photographers applied this truth as 
follows: They knew that two photographs made of the 
same object with an ordinary stereoscopic camera, in 
which the lenses are 234 inches apart, would not pro- 
duce the stereoscopic effect, since the object photo- 
graphed would be miles below, too far for the camera 
to catch its dimensions and make them apparent in a 
picture. 

*“However, the photographers bethought them- 
selves that if they put one hundred yards between the 
two pictures—snapped a trench from one elevation, 
moved one hundred yards ahead on a level, then shot 
again—it would be as though a giant with one hundred 
yards between his eyes were looking at the object. 

“So they tried this, mounting the resultant photo- 
graphs on cardboard and looking at them through an 
old-fashioned stereoscope. The result was better than 
their anticipations; the depth and height of objects 
were tremendously exaggerated. A cottage looked 
like a tower, a bucket like a well, a trench like a canyon, 
a hill like a mountain. But they soon learned to trans- 
late these eccentricities into common sense—the great 
thing had been done, the landscape was made to assume 
reality in pictures. 

“Roadside ditches in which men might lie in insuf- 
ficient shelter could now be told from high walls behind 
which there was ample shelter—an extremely important 
thing to know when men are to charge into such terri- 
tory. Steep slopes up which the men were to charge, 
and which had been in ordinary photographs flat as 
water, now showed themselves in their true nature— 
death-traps—and the discovery of the fact saved the 
lives of the attackers.” 
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WITH THE TRADE 





A Successful Graduate 


Tue New York Institute of Photography, 141 West 
36th Street, New York City, takes pardonable pride in 
the success of Mr. Harry A. Chase, who is a recent 
graduate. Mr. Chase was head of a staff of photog- 
raphers associated with Mr. Lowell Thomas, a noted 
traveler and a foreign representative of the New York 
Globe. The motion-picture, “The German Revolution,” 
now being shown at the Century Theater, New York 
City, was made by Mr. Chase who was an eye-witness. 
Other important motion and “still” pictures were 
made by his staff while it was attached to the American, 
Italian and British armies operating in France, Italy, 
Palestine and Greece. This is convincing testimonial 
to the thoroughness and the practical character of the 
photographic instruction to be obtained at the New 
York Institute of Photography. 


The Crusey Print-Washer 


A NEw type of print-washer has been placed on the 
photographic market by Crusey Brothers, Sidney, 

hio. The manufacturers are convinced that this 
printer is a distinct step in advance and that it makes a 
distinct appeal particularly to photo-finishers and to 
amateur and professional photographers. 


We Should be Thankful 


AccorDING to the English photo-press, the prices of 
dry-plates have been reduced by about 18%, though 
the new prices (a quarter-size on ordinary plates) are 
still over 100% higher than pre-war figures. This 
makes the cost of dry-plates across the water still very 
high in comparison with what we pay over here. That 
luxury-tax of 5% is not much of a hardship for us 
Americans—provided that everybody, from manu- 
facturer to retailer, doesn’t tack it on. But, fortu- 
nately, the photographic industry is not afflicted 
with that sort of profiteer. 


An Industrial Dilemma 


Tuart consistently patriotic journal, of London, The 
Photographic Dealer, is bursting with righteous indig- 
nation at the seeming return to public favor of German 
cameras and optical instruments. It cites promi- 
nently displayed advertisements in The Times offering 
for sale folding pocket-cameras and field-glasses of 
well-known German make. It also describes a har- 
rowing scene at a well-known London dealer’s, where 
two young men in officers’ uniform entered and asked 
to see a Goerz-Anschutz camera. The dealer produced 
it. After having inspected it, one of the visitors said 
to the other: “That is the camera I want you to buy 
for me in Cologne.” The two officers then left. No 
special criticism, however, is made of the firm for 
carrying and showing an enemy-product. In con- 
demning these acts of trading with the enemy, The 
Photographic Dealer calls upon the British dealers’ and 
manufacturers’ associations to put a stop to this nefa- 
rious business, and earnestly hopes that prompt action 
will follow the publicity given the matter. 


It may encourage the loyal English press to know 
that our own government has prohibited the impor- 
tation of German-made products, including cameras, 
lenses and chemicals—unless these goods were in the 
exporters’ possession before the war. But, assuming 
that the prohibition does not include enemy goods 
manufactured or in stock in Allied or neutral coun- 
tries (England and Switzerland, for example), what 
then? The English press must know that the Ger- 
mans have established factories in Switzerland, and 
are very busy, indeed! 


Two Practical Business-Pointers from 
Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


In the April issue we had a few words to say about 
selling photographic magazines. We pointed out that 
it pays to sell them. A few days ago, we received a 
letter from the well-known photographic supply house 
of Charles G. Willoughby, of New York, in which the 
writer expressed approval of our statements and 
added, “‘ About selling photographic magazines, we feel 
that the sale of photographic magazines helps to in- 
crease the sale of photographic merchandise; and any 
store that does not make an attempt to sell them, is 
losing an opportunity.” 

In the organization of Charles G. Willoughby, the 
employees share the profits and also have the privilege 
to become stockholders. According to the officers of 
the corporation, this plan is working quite satisfactorily. 
In fact, it is working so well that the officers hope to 
enlarge the profit-sharing policy now in force. Is not 
this plan worthy to be adopted by other wide-awake 
photographic dealers? 


A New Developing-Paper 


A British manufacturer announces that he is now 
able to supply a new developing-paper that combines 
gaslight-quality with regard to the blacks and bromide- 
quality with regard to the gradations. The required 
exposure is about two seconds with a 100 C. P. light, 
and development should last at least one to two min- 
utes. No alteration of the printing-apparatus is 
necessary except to increase the power of the illumi- 
nant. The darkroom-lamp may be bright yellow, and 
even weak artificial light might serve occasionally, 
thus making printing easier and more pleasant. The 
composition of the developer has a most important 
bearing on the results. The developer should be of 
the M. Q. type and well restrained with potassium- 
bromide. It is generally supposed that the liberal 
use of potassium-bromide for developing-papers gives 
greenish tones; but it is claimed that this is not so 
with the new paper in question. The image will not 
“flash up,” but will build up gradually as in the bro- 
mide-process. It is stated, furthermore, that the 
latitude is very great, thus making results more cer- 
tain. If the claims of the manufacturer of this paper 
are substantiated by the experience of practical photog- 
raphers, there is no doubt that the new paper will 
make a popular addition to the many excellent print- 
ing-mediums now on the market. 
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